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THE DE AMORE OF ANDREAS CAPELLANUS AND 
THE PRACTICE OF LOVE AT COURT 


By Ww. a. Jackson 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


It Has been the fate of Andreas’ work Deamore' to be linked with the 
doctrine, real or imagined, of courtly love. There are good reasons for the 
connection. Andreas was probably a chaplain at the court of France at a 
time when the sophisticated amusement of courtly love, in the social 
sense of courtly, was widely practiced. He names personages in his work 
who are invariably associated with the finest flowering of courtly poetry 
His treatise lays down some rules for the elaborate game which was to be 
played. In these respects Parry was justified in translating the alternative 
title De arte honeste amandi by The Art of Courtly Love. Unfortunately, 
however, the term “courtly love’ acquired during the nineteenth century 
a meaning quite different from that just descri 

“love as practiced at court” it came to mean “spiritual, idealized love,”’ 
such as that sung by the troubadours and Minnesdnger, or “‘adulterous 
love,” such as that of Tristan and Isolde or Lancelot and Guinevere 
Although the troubadours in the canzon sang of fin amors, a spiritual, non- 
sensual love, and although the loves of the heroes of the romances were 
often anything but spiritual, it has been assumed by many critics that 
there was a generalized type of courtly love which was practiced or at 
least sung by all authors in all genres and that it was somehow a part of 
the chivalric code. Such a belief is in complete defiance of the works of 
literature as we have them. The mood of love in the canzon is quite different 
from that in the a/éa and the love of Parzival for Condwiramurs has no 
resemblance to that of Tristan for Isolde. Married love is important and 


indeed sacred in Erec, as it is in Parzival and Willehalm. No one conception 


of love will cover all the relations between the sexes in medieval lyric and 
epic, and it is unprofitable to seek for such a definition, especially if we 
regard this love as a spiritual or even an intellectual phenomenon. We may 
attempt to trace the influences which color the expression of love in the 
canzon or Minnesang; we may justifiably ask what causes brought about 
the startling change of attitude to woman in society and how widespread 
this change of attitude was. Finally, and this is the purpose of this essay, 

1. Andreae Capellani, De amore libri tres, ed. E. Trojel (Copenhagen, 1892). All subse 
quent references are to this edition. 


2. Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, trans. and ed. by J. J. Parry (New York 
1941). 
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we may ask what were the externals, the social graces of love-making which 
were current in a small, highly sophisticated part of medieval society, 
which were reflected in literature, and which, because they are often 
mistakenly connected with a preconceived code of “‘courtly love,’ have 
frequently been misinterpreted. 

It is here that Andreas can help us. For his work is not an intellectual 
treatise on the ideas of love (although he tried to make it sound like one 
and would have been highly flattered at the masses of notes which have 
accumulated at the foot of his pages), nor a blast at the courtly manners 
of his time (even though he tacks on a third book which looks like an 


attack, for symmetry and safety), but a simple manual for those who 
wanted to love Aoneste, that is, like gentlemen. 

Why should a court chaplain write such a book? Any answer is naturally 
conjectural but the position of the chaplain as tutor to the family and 
especially to its female members gave him a privileged position as adviser 
in matters literary and a person with the address and skill which Andreas 
displays in the first two books of the De amore would have little difficulty 
in establishing himself as a kind of arbiter elegantiarum. The capellanus 
was frequently in minor orders only and did not feel too closely restricted 
by the obligations of the priesthood. I have tried to show elsewhere that 
the literary disputes as to the superiority of priest or knight as lover may 
well have had a basis in fact. The love poetry written by men of clerical 
training was not all written in the tavern or in the cloister and there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the conjecture that a court chaplain 
may have been an active participant in the elaborate game of love as 
played at a sophisticated court and that he may have written a treatise on 
the subject for the enlightenment and edification of his fellow players. 


[his very question of the purpose and the audience of the work has 


been the point most neglected by critics. Andreas is not writing a systematic 
- 
il 


treatise on love, as we shall see when we examine his work in more detail. 
His work is a practical one, designed for the courts which he knew and for 
the noble personages whom it was in his interest to flatter. Let us see how 
he approaches his subject. 

The opening address to Walter is, of course, a typical introduction to a 
work of this kind. The pretense that it was written at the request of a 
person interested is part of the “humility formula,” which is continued by 
the statement that the subject is not worthy of attention but that he, 

ndreas, wiil do his best out of.consideration for the needs of his friend. 
The actual treatise begins, systematically enough, with an attempt to 
divide up the subject into subdivisions—the nature of love, those who can 
participate, its acquisition, increase, and decline. This general outline is 
preserved in the text but in proportions which are very. significant. The 
great bulk of the book is in fact devoted to careful studies of the techniques 
involved in bringing about love-affairs between couples of differing social 
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grades. The object is conquest by the man and satisfied acquiescence by 
the woman, but stress is laid on the persuasive techniques since these 
constituted the game and it was in their performance that artistry could 
be shown. It is no accident that so much of the first book is in dialogue 
form. It reflects accurately the situations for which Andreas was writing— 
the game of persuasion, of rhetoric, of declarations made without sincerity 
and ironically accepted in the spirit in which they were offered. 

Andreas defines love. Even the most ardent proponent of a doctrine of 
courtly love could hardly call his definition spiritual or find much satis- 
faction in his point of view: ‘“‘Amor est passio quaedam innata procedens 

ione et immoderata cogitatione formae alterius sexus, ob quam aliquis 
nnia cupit alterius potiri amplexibus et omnia de utriusque volun- 
ipsius amplexu amoris praecepta compleri.’’* These are blunt words 
» doubt reflect the actual situation at court. The definition makes 
tion of any spiritual or intellectual aspects of love. There is no 


attempt here to differentiate amor purus and amor mixtus. Merely a blunt 


statement of the true end of love, sensual entirely, and a passion. Andreas’ 


description is hardly original. He is using a definition common enough in 
philosophical treatises but one hardly suitable if he is attempting to de- 
scribe a nobler type of love. Here, for purposes of comparison, is the defini- 
tion of concupiscentia (not amor), given by Hugo of St. Victor: 
1 cr ncupiscentiam esse aicimus 1n irrat onalibus inconsultam quandam 
ilem ex naturali motu aut consuetudine in mutabilibus incontinenter 
ingenitam passibilitatem et irrationabilem corporis voluptatis continuitatem 
nunc consequenter differentiam concupiscentia ostendit sive quando in spiritual- 
ibus et divinis nominatur. Corporalium quidem concupiscentiam definiens esse 
passibilitatem quamdam, sive passionem, id est dominantem affectionem, incon- 
sultam quidem, quia ratione non fertur sed trahitur temerario appetitu in ea, 
lel one afficitur; et materialem, id est ex carne et ex sensu carnali 
surgentem, e nalia et sensibilia apparentem, passibilitatem dico ingenitam 
aut ex naturali motu, quando scilicet secundum naturam est appetitus eius; aut 
ex consuetudine in ipsis mutabilibus incontinenter habita, quando extra naturam 
vel contra fertur desiderium illius.‘ 
It is not difficult to see the essential resemblance between Hugo’s definition 
of concupiscentia and Andreas’ description of amor. In fact Andreas is 
merely giving a stock definition of concupiscentia which has little signifi- 
cance for the subsequent development of his theme. When he uses the 
word ‘‘amare,”’ he merely means “to be a lover,” “‘to have a love affair.” 
His definition is given to impart an air of authenticity to his study; his 
demonstrations are drawn from the facts of love-making rather than from 
any theoretical considerations. It is pleasant to think that Andreas may 
3. De amore, p. 3. 
4. Hugo of St. Victor, Expositio in hierarchiam coelestem S. Dionysii, Book II1, Patrologia 


latina, CLXXV, 981 
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have been aware of the contrast between his description of the lover, full 
of fear at being unable to please his lady and at the mercy of the passion 
inspired by immoderata cognitione, and the cold-blooded account of the 
methods of winning her which follows. In this he is truly the disciple of his 
master Ovid. 

This dependence upon Ovid is also reflected in the following chapters on 
the persons who can love: poverty is harmful to one’s prospects (‘non 
habet unde suum paupertas pascat amorem”’); the oversexed and over- 
adorned should be avoided. The early chapters are indeed full of these 
reminiscences and of truisms liberally spiced with the stock phrases of 
polite love (“‘potest amoris pertingi aculeis”; “personae aptae ad amoris 
arma ferenda”’). 

It is in the long chapter ‘“Qualiter amor acquiratur et quot modis”’ that 
Andreas approaches his real theme.® He has paid tribute to the ennobling 
power of love “qui tantis facit hominem fulgere virtutibus” and to its 
disturbing power (“‘saepe suos nautas valida relinquit in unda’’) without 
taking the trouble to distinguish between the types which produce such 
different effects. He will now show how the game of love is to be played 
The ensuing dialogues demonstrate that, for Andreas, everything de- 
pended on the social status of the participants. Persons below the middle 
class are not even considered, except as far as a male of the upper classes 
may amuse himself with a peasant female, an occupation that Andreas 
views with some disgust and does not classify as love. The dialogue be- 


tween the plebeius and the plebeia consists mostly of flattery and coyness, 


although Andreas often uses the lady’s replies to keep the dialogue going 


For example, her sudden and quite unmotivated interjection that she 
does not wish to have an old man for a lover is clearly inserted to take care 
of the theoretical possibility that the p/ebeius may be an old man of ma- 
terial substance but little charm. Much more revealing of Andreas’ atti- 
tudes and interests is the dialogue plebeius/nodili. A cynical distinction is 
made between the noble lady who is simplex—naive—who can be treated 
and won over as if she were a plebeia, and the noble lady who is prudens. 
In the latter event, says Andreas, it is unwise to attempt flattery. He ad- 
vocates rather an approach showing extreme humility (again expressed in 
Ovidian terms—the wound of love etc.) but making the claim that love 
strikes all alike and that therefore mercy is deserved. The claim has little 
effect on the lady, whose entire concern is to stress the social barriers and 
ironically to point out that the world would indeed be upside down if 
such a love were possible. The man claims that proditas confers nobilitas 
and therefore removes social barriers between them, a claim rejected with 
scorn by the lady, on the ground that it would eliminate all ancient distinc- 
tions of nobility. Apparently the lady is unaware of Andreas’ own state- 
ment to Walter: “‘Mulier-. similiter non formam vel cultum vel generis 


5. De amore, p. 14. 
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quaerat originem, quia nulla forma placet si bonitate vacet, morum atque 
probitas sola est quae vera facit hominem nobilitate beari et rutilanti 
forma pollere.” If the man’s argument ultimately triumphed, it would be 
possible to say that the lady’s arguments are advanced only to be de- 
stroyed. But in fact quite the opposite is true. The man is on the defensive 
throughout and is finally dismissed with little hope. This lack of consist- 
ency between Andreas’ general, theoretical statements and the practice 
which he indicates in the dialogues is characteristic of the whole work and 


is largel 


gely responsible for the widely varying interpretations of it which 
have appeared. More will be said on this topic when the question of the 
third book is discussed. It is sufficient here to remark that the general 
statements are borrowed and are the pious sentiments of moralists and 
philosophers, whereas the dialogues are, so far as we know, original and 
probably reflect experience as well as Andreas’ own inclinations. 

It is unnecessary to appraise each of the dialogues in detail. In every 
instance the stress is on rhetorical and verbal skill in presenting one’s own 
case. The lady is, in almost every instance, practical, often ironical, and 
gifted with a lively sense of the ridiculous. It is the man who is fantastic 
and often insincere. In almost every dialogue the male participant brings 
up one of the accepted ‘“‘topoi,” only to have it attacked by the strictly 
practical lady. There could hardly be a clearer case of the use of rhetoric 
to give a man practice in an art. It should be noted that, while successful 
love-making is the object of the instruction, the method shows the lady in 
an entirely favorable light. The dialogues are designed to appeal to her 
ego; she is the judge of the eligibility of man. He can appeal to her, per- 
suade her, but not contradict her. She may prolong indefinitely the period 
of flattery, persuasion, and pursuit before she yields. In fact, Andreas 
never does show one of his ladies won over. The world for which these 
dialogues are designed is one dominated by sophisticated women. It is 
impossible to dismiss this major part of Andreas’ work as merely ironical, 
insincere, and not to be taken seriously as compared with the third book. 
It is the most original and the most competent part of the whole treatise 
and artistically the most satisfying. There can be no doubt that Andreas 
wrote much of the dialogue tongue-in-cheek but this does not mean that 
he regards the conditions he is describing as sinful nor that he intends his 
readers to reject them. There is much irony in the troubadours’ treatment of 


spiritual love and no doubt all participants appreciated its elements of 


fantasy and exaggeration. They were an accepted part of the game. 
Before leaving the dialogues, we may examine a few aspects of the most 

important one of all—that between the two higher nobles. As might be 

expected, it is here that we find the rules for the highest type of love. Very 


i 
early in the dialogue the point is made that the woman is responsible 


socially for raising men to their greatest heights but that the performance 
of the duty may lead to conflict with the principles of Christianity. The 
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man answers this objection by admitting that the perfect Christian would 
indeed find it hard to love ‘n the way described, but because love is some- 
thing “natural,” he does not think that God would punish the sin very 
severely. ‘Credo tamen in amore Deum graviter offendi non posse, nam 
quod natura cogente perficitur, facili potest expiatione mundari.” Further- 
more, adds the man, the spice of danger makes the pursuit more exciting. 
The lady’s reply seems to indicate that she was merely making a point, 
not necessarily condemning love. In any case, she dismisses the subject 
and passes on to the question of generosity and fame. 

ndreas’ treatment of this important objection is typical. Clearly the 
whole structure of courtly love would fall to the ground if the lady’s remark 
were taken seriously and further discussion would be unnecessary. But it is 


in fact treated as just one more argument in a chain of conventionalities. 


The remainder of the dialogue follows the same pattern, often with massive 


inconsistencies. On page 172 of the Trojel edition we find that the lady is a 
widow: “immo etsi alia cuncta mihi amare suadeant, viduitas tamen et 
optimi amissi mariti tristia omnia mihi solatia contradicunt.” On page 

75, on the other hand, she is a virgin: “Quamvis appetibile satis cunctis 
videatur amare, virginili tamen videtur plurimum obviare pudori. Nam, ut 
bene novistis, virgo cito perdit honorem et eius fama modico rumore brevi- 
que dissolvitur aura. Immo nec mihi plena suffragatur aetas, ut amoris 
ancoram debita possim industria gubernare. Fertur enim quod ante plenam 
cuiuslibet pubertatem amor non potest firma stabilitate durare.”” On page 
204 again, the lady makes the point that she has already promised herself 
to another. Here Andreas is actually changing the character of one of his 


lei a} 


participants in mid-career, so as to be able to take account of all possible 
objections on the part of the lady. The man suffers the same type of 
change. On page 172 he remarks: “Confiteor me pulchram satis habere 
uxorem et ego quidem ipsam totius mentis affectione diligo maritali.’’ He 
continues with the standard decision that true love cannot exist between 
man and wife. But on page 185, we again find a different situation. The 
discussion has ranged over the difference between amor purus and amor 
mixtus, the lady has rejected the former as impossible of attainment and 
she then remarks to the man that love can in any case mean nothing to 
him because he is’a cleric (‘“‘vos tamen neutrius decet affectare militiam, 
clericus enim ecclesiasticis tantum debet vacare ministeriis.’’?) The man 
admits that he is a cleric (“‘quamvis clericorum sim sorte coniunctus”’). He 
defends love for clerics in terms very similar to those found in the poem 
“Phyllis et Flora® (Carmina Burana, No. g2)® and in the Conseil de Re- 
miremont'—in other words in the terms already conventionally established 

6. Carmina Burana, ed. A. Hilka and O. Schumann (Heidelberg), Vol. I, Part 2 
pp. 94 

7. Das Liebeskonzil von Remiremont, ed. W. Meyer, Nachrichten der kéniglichen Gesells 
chaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1914 


1941), 
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in the popular a/tercatio. The same may be said of the long discussions 
about the merits of the ‘amor superioris partis” and of the ‘‘amor in- 
ferioris partis,” and of the long argument on the possible transfer of love. 

Of the second part of Andreas’ work, we need only note that the word 
amor means “‘love-affair.”” For all the precepts about the maintenance of 
love are directed to the affair, not the affection. Typically, it is pointed out 
(‘‘qualiter amor diminuatur’’) that lack of resources will soon put an end 
to love. The whole attitude to love is social, not emotional. The examples 
are obviously taken from a common stock to illustrate attitudes and 
situations well recognized in the courts of love. 

When we turn to the third part of the book, we are immediately struck 
by a change in manner, tone, and method of presentation. The life has 
gone out of the work. The opening excuse for the first two books (“I have 
told you everything you need to know in order to be proficient in the art of 
love-making—but only so that you will know what to avoid’’) is as lame 
an excuse as can be found in literature, if it is seriously intended. For, as 
we have seen, Walter has been instructed in a social art, not in emotions, 
and he would have no need of any such knowledge if he did not move in a 
small sophisticated part of society. Having made his excuse (tongue-in- 
cheek, I suspect), Andreas goes on to detail the reasons against making 


love. They are all based on conventional prohibitions and show the shocking 


things which are caused by love—poverty, sin, war, physical weakness, 
shortening of life, even death itself. Coupled with this are the standard 
antifeminist complaints of the viciousness, greed, lust, and infidelity of 


women: “Est quoque ad omne malum femina prona. Quodcunque maius 
est in hoc seculo nefas, illud omnis mulier sine timore pro levi occasione 
committit.”” The whole book lacks completely the skill and light touch of 
the first two. It consists of a string of precepts and little more. The final 
summation urges Walter to follow these precepts if he wishes to lead a 
gC od life 

How are we to reconcile the contradictions in the work? Any attempt to 
do so must, of course, be pure speculation, since we have no other works of 
Andreas to guide us and no knowledge of his private life. The late Father 
Denomy saw here an anticipation of the Averroistic doctrine of the double 
truth.® He realized, of course, that direct influence of the Arabic philosopher 
was highly improbable on chronological grounds but his conviction that 
the De arte amandi was essentially an unchristian work led him to cate- 
gorize it with a system of reasoning later condemned as heretical. To 
assume,-as Father Denomy did, that an Averroistic doctrine was being 
developed independently of Averroes is surely pushing speculation too far. 
Furthermore—and this is a very important point—there is little evidence 
in the work that Andreas was a philosophical thinker, even in a very low 


8. The De amore of Andreas Capellanus and the Condemnation of 1277,” Medieval Studie 
Vill (1940), 107-49 
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sense of the term. He quotes principally tags from the classics, especially 
Ovid, whom he clearly regards as his master, but there is no evidence of 
logical thinking or of the ability or desire to present a consequentially 
argued case. His arguments are presented in dialogue form with more re- 
gard for the rules of rhetoric than of logic and, as we have seen, with little 
attempt at consistency. He uses any arguments which come to hand, even 
though ‘they do not suit his case particularly well, and a definition of love 
which accords ill with his subsequent presentation. 

For these reasons, I am unable to agree with Robertson that the first 
two books are intended to be ironical and that the third represents Andreas’ 
true point of view.® Surely, if this were so, he could have done better than 
a mere listing of the sad results of love-making, when he had depicted the 
other side of the coin so artistically. 

Andreas’ work can, in my opinion, be read only within the social context 
for which it was intended. The sure fact is that Andreas was a chaplain 
closely connected with the French court at a time when that court’s prin- 
cipal amusement was sophisticated love-making. He is writing a not too 
serious text-book for certain members of that court—and in particular, a 
book for the ladies of that court. The whole tenor of the book shows its 
feminist bias. The lady is the center of attraction. She sets the standards, 
she gives the judgments. The man is always in the position of pleading. 
The dialogue form is no accident, for it represents, from the ladies’ point 
of view, the most important part of the art of love-making—the pleadin 


ng, 
the flattery, the mock worship, the refinement of what was undoubtedly 
an otherwise very crude world. The core of Andreas’ book is in these dia- 


logues and decisions. They are not intended seriously, in the sense that the 
whole art they represent was not serious but an elaborate game. Too much 
has been made of the “‘spiritual” side of the medieval lyric. Undoubtedly 
some poets were spiritual in a sense (and these more commonly German 
than French) but most were using flattering “unphysical” terminology. 
Andreas’ work represents, in my opinion, a collection of the things he had 
heard in sophisticated court circles, put in a handbook. It is not an attempt 
at an intellectual study of courtly love, nor should it be used as a guide to 
what modern critics call “courtly love” in literature. It represents much 
more what might be called current practice rather than theory, social 
conditions rather than those in literature. 

But if Andreas was writing for a sophisticated court c.rcle, why did he 
add the utterly contradictory third book? The answer, I think, lies in the 
attitude so well described by Huizinga in the Waning of the Middle Ages, 
the attitude which could combine the coarsest sensuality with the sharpest 
asceticism, the strictest moral code with the crassest deviations from thai 

g. D. W. Robertson, Jr., “The Subject of the De amore of Andreas Capellanus,” Modern 
ie logy, L (1953), 145-61 

°. J han Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, trans. F. Hopman (New York, 1964 
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code. The representation of two sides of life, or of any problem, is one of 
the most marked features of all types of medieval literature. All of the 
love lyric of the High Middle Ages depicts a tension, a struggle between 
two emotions or points of view. The romance is capable of the same type 


of analysis. It should not surprise us that Andreas felt the need to express 
both sides of the question he was discussing. His audience probably felt no 
incongruity in his treatment. I have no doubt that the ladies for whom he 
wrote were perfectly capable of the sincerest protestations of repentance in 
church after their games of love and just as capable of a light-hearted return 
to the games afterwards. Such attitudes are not, after all, entirely unknown 
in our own day. It may be added also that the third book is a kind of 
Remedium amoris in the tradition of master Ovid. 

As I have already said, any statements about Andreas’ intentions must 
remain conjecture. But we would do well to remember when reading the 
De amore that it is a reflection of the behavior of a small segment of the 
culture of the time, not a milestone along the road of the history of ideas. 
Andreas was not over-serious and there is no reason why we should be. 





FATE, BLINDNESS AND ILLUSION IN 
THE PASTOR FIDO 


By Nicolas J. Perella 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


FaTE appears in the world of Guarini’s Pastor Fido as a force determining 
the lives of men, not itself guiding irrationally, but acting in a manner that 
is incomprehensible to man." For years the land of Arcadia has been under 
a cruel law: the goddess Diana, enraged by the infidelity of an Arcadian 
nymph of yore, demands that a maiden be sacrificed annually and that any 
nymph guilty of betraying the faith pledged to a shepherd be put to death. 
The Arcadians have consulted an oracle in the hope that the will of Fate 
may be known and something done to abrogate the harsh law. The oracle 
prophesies that the present law is to be abolished only when two Arcadians 
of divine descent have been joined in wedlock: 

Non avra prima fin quel che v’offende, 

che duo semi del ciel congiunga Amore. (1, 2)? 
This seems clear enough, and, in order to bring about this saving situation, 
the high priest Montano has arranged for the union of his son Silvio with 
Amarilli, daughter of his friend Titiro. Both are descendants of the gods 
However, there is a second stipulation to the oracle’s prophecy: 


e di donna infedel |’antico errore 


l’alta pieta d’un pastor fido ammende 


This part of the oracle’s statement remains obscure, but it is hoped that 
the mysterious demand for atonemerit via the heroic compassion of a 
faithful shepherd will somehow be realized with the marriage of Silvio and 
Amarilli, exactly how is a secret of Fate: 


E, benché tutto quel che ci promette 
la risposta fatale, ancor non segua, 


The Pastor Fido of Battista Guarini was first published in 1¢$9¢ 
and illusion have completely escape e attention of critics 
criticism has spoken it as a cumbrous imposition upon a delicate | 
supports it. Thus the dramatic and spiritual unity of this tragi 
Readers have been ick by the richness of Guarini’s lyricis 
read the P.F. not as a play, but as an anthology of erotic verse lt upon the 1 
story of a shepherd and a nymph. But in the P.F. there is also told the story of man’ 
“nt, re by the Fate that rules in the play. That the P.F 
, s flight is into an Arcadia of volupté. However, before t 

escape 1 -d, the inhabitants of Guarini’s If pass through experiences that 
take place in a peculiarly agitated world 

2. For the text of the play I have used Luigi Fassd’s excellent edition: Opere di Battista 
Guarini (Torino, 1950 
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pur questo é ’] fondamento. I] resto poi 
ha negli abissi suoi nascosto il Fato, 
e sara parto un di di queste nozze. 


Yet so inscrutable are the ways of this Destiny, that the fulfillment of 
the prophecy is not to be realized in accordance with man’s plans, but in a 
quite unexpected way. Commenting on the action of the play, the chorus 
at the end of the first act expresses its alarm at the situation which threatens 
to upset the plan for salvation: Silvio does not love Amarilli (nor does the 
nymph love him) and avoids her, while Mirtillo, recently arrived in Ar- 
cadia, is impetuous in his passion for the nymph. Hence the chorus an- 
nounces its fears that two blind men—or forces—may disrupt the decree of 
the heavens: 

Qui si pud tanto? E di stellato regno 

trionferan duo ciechi, Amore e Sdegno? 
The two ciechi (Amore and Sdegno) refer, of course, to Mirtillo who loves 
blindly, and to Silvio who, in disdaining love, is also said to be blind. 
Throughout the first act several such references are made to the blindness 
of Silvio and Mirtillo concerning their respective positions to love. Ironi- 
cally enough, however, it is the chorus itself which is blind. In its fears that 
Mirtillo with his cieca voglia may destroy all that is hoped for, it does not 
see what is the real intention of Fate. Here the author lends his own voice 
to the chorus and hints at a happy outcome. In doing so, he makes specific 
allusion to man’s incapacity to understand the supernatural and the folly 
of attempting to go beyond the plane of purely human experience: 


Ma chi sa? Forse quella, 
che pare inevitabile sciagura, 


sara lieta ventura. 


O quanto poco umana mente sale, 


che non s’affisa al sol vista mortale!* 


That this is the author’s voice there can be no doubt. The chorus represents 
the Arcadians who are misguidedly convinced that the situation as it 
stands is a danger to their hopes. Collectively they make up the umana 
mente which is said to be unable to see beyond the terrestrial. It is Mirtillo, 
as we come to know at the end of the play, who is chosen by Fate to effect 
both parts of the oracle’s declaration. The chorus has commented on the 
blindness of Mirtillo and Silvio; the author, in turn, makes his own com- 
ment on the Arcadians’ short-sightedness. 

In the play, the most frequently recurring image is, in fact, concerned 
with the eye, and the metaphor of blindness is attributed to all the principal 
characters at one time or another. Moreover, the word cieco and its deriva- 
tives occur with an insistence that makes of them a kind of leitmotiv 
running throughout the play. Associated with the metaphor of love’s 


2. Italics used in this study are mine in all cases. 
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blindness as we have seen it in Silvio and Mirtillo is a more serious blindness 
to reality itself, which, as we shall see later, envelops not only those who 
are in love. 

While anxiously awaiting the arrival of Amarilli, who is to come accord- 
ing to Corisca’s plan playing the game of /a cieca, Mirtillo ironically turns 
the word cieco on himself for blindly following Corisca’s guidance: 

Qui non veggio altra cieca 

che la mia cieca voglia, 

che va con |’altrui scorta 

cercando la sua luce, e non la trova. (III, 1) 


In the gioco de /a cieca itself, Amarilli is made to play a game of blindman’s 
buff in which she is the blindiolded victim. This is doubly ironic, because 
it is symbolic of both Amarilli’s blindness to Corisca’s deceit, the young 
nymph having lent credence to the great ingannatrice of the play, and her 
blindness in love, a role she plays as /a cieca in the game by that name and 
in the play. When, after seizing Mirtillo whom she mistook for a nymph, 
Amarilli unveils her eyes and sees who it is, she cries out in shame: 


Non mi rimproverar quel che fei cieca, 
and Mirtillo’s impassioned reply catches up the metaphor: 


Ah, che tanto pit cieco 
sono io di te, quanto pil sono amante. (III, 3) 


As subsequent events prove, the two are destined for each other, while 
they, blind to Fate’s will, think just the opposite to be the case. Thus they 
have been forced to camouflage this meeting which they think is to be 
their last. Curiously, they have been made to come together in their com- 
mon blindness, both of them being the victims of Corisca’s inganno. 

Such irony is always present when the metaphor of blindness appears in 
the play. It is especially observable in the episode of the cave where, 
through the machinations of the scheming Corisca, the couple is found 
together, and Amarilli is accused of breaking her faith to Silvio. Amarilli, 
beguiled by Corisca, enters the cave thinking to find Silvio in default, 
and so be freed of the bond to marry him. Upon seeing the nymph enter 
the cave, Mirtillo overhears the last words of her monologue, and, mis- 
interpreting them, believes the artful Corisca’s report that Amarilli is 
going to a love tryst. Here too the shepherd cries out his despair within the 
metaphor of blindness: 


Ah pur troppo son desto e troppo miro! 
Cosi nato senz’occhi 
foss’io piuttosto .. . (IIT, 8) 


In Mirtillo’s words we have an echo of Sophocles’ Oedipus who, upon dis- 


covering the truth of his birth, puts out his own eyes as a corollary to his 
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spiritual blindness. In Mirtillo, however, this wish for bliridness is ironic, 
for it comes when he is already blind to the truth. 

The cave episode is central. The cave itself is clearly a symbol of blind- 
ness and darkness. Yet it is from this moment that things begin to change 
in favor of the lovers. If they had not been found together in the cave, 
Mirtillo’s true identity would not subsequently have come to light, nor 
would the faithful shepherd have won Amarilli. Surrendering to blindness 
brings the truth to light. And there is no doubt as to how Amarilli 
wilfully blinds herself when, before entering the cave, she says to Corisca 
who is trying to deceive her: 


Or dunque gli occhi 
chiudendo, fedelissima mia scorta, 
a te regger me lascia. (III, <) 


Yet it is Fate that is ultimately responsible for such paradoxical situations 
and turns of event: 


Tutto quel che di grande o di stupendo 


ch’al cieco caso 11 cieco volgo ascrive, 
» non é che favellar celeste. (V, 6)4 
The name of Corisca has come up several times already. In the play’s 
action, she is, in fact, the chief manipulator of events. It is she with her 
scheming in the attempt to win Mirtillo for herself who brings about the 
comedy of errors in which that which is false is taken to be truth. She is a 
veritable creator of illusions that somehow lead to truth.® In fact, every- 


thing about the wily Corisca is false and unreal to the point where she may 


be considered the very personification of the illusions of which men are 


tims in life. When seized by the bestial satyr seeking revenge upon her 


es of those who operate under the misapprehension eality in the cave episode 
thers. Just as Mirtillo misinterpreted Amari 
monologue, and, thinking that the shepherd h 
rchased embraces of Corisca, he hastens to cail 
the m ters are in turn convinced that Amar 
ph is sentenced to die. When persuaded of Amarilli’s 
hi in accordance with the law. During a “recognition 
is the high priest Montano’s first born son who was th 
perished as an infant. Moreover, Mirtillo’s re ame is—mirabile dictu—Silvio 
renewed the name in his second son. Thus Amarilli can wed Mirtillo witho 
e to marry “Silvio,” and since Mirtillo has proven to be the “faithf 
stipulations of Fate’s decree are met and the 
attention to the monde renversé pr 
17th century: a world of the trompe-/’ail where “il fau 
” “Tout le monde est masqué, personne ne 
n’est, personne n’est ce qu’il parait. Dans la tragi 
es transformations et des ‘fausses apparences 
e, tous jouent un role a |’insu d us, part 
arogue en France |Paris, 1953), I 


’s true identity 1s unknown 
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for having been put to scorn, she eludes her captor by leaving him with a 
wig of blond tresses in his hands. Even this in Corisca was appearance and 
not reality, so the satyr bitterly complains of this ‘“‘perfida maga:”’ 


Non ti bastava aver mentito il core 
e ’| volto e le parole e ’| riso e ’! guardo, 


s’anco il crin non mentivi. (II, 6)® 


Corisca is everything but what she appears to be. Treacherous enemy of 
Amarilli, she has won the confidence of the latter who thinks her a trusty 
confidante. Betrothed to Coridone, she thinks only of using him as an 
unsuspecting partner in an ignoble enterprise. Passionately in love with 
Mirtillo, she pretends to help him win Amarilli. Thus the ultimate signifi- 
cance of this creature is not to be deduced (as is too often the case) merely 
from those passages in which she upholds the right to love freely and 
promiscuously. Her role as creator of illusions gives her an extraordinary 
function in the play, and, in this respect, her most characteristic words are 
those she cries out as she gloats over the success of her endeavors: 


amorose menzogne 
voi sete in questa lingua, in questo petto 


forze sopra natura onnipotenti. (IV, 4) 


Yet Corisca too is blind, and is herself as much an ingannata as she is an 


ingannatrice—blind instrument, as it were, of that mysterious Fate guiding 
men to foreordained ends. At the very moment she is exalting so, events 


have occurred which bring about just the opposite of all she has struggled 


to achieve. That which she has tried to forestall (the union of Mirtillo and 
Amarilli) has come to pass. Moreover, it is through the imganno she has 
laid, seeking to undo others, that these benefit and she is undone. She too is 
ironically a victim of the very illusions she has erected. However, the solu- 
tion to the play, we know, is a happy one; Corisca fits into this happy 


ending by her conversion which, significantly enough, is given in terms of 


blindness and seeing: 


1 cruda fui’ Si cieca? 
Chi m’apre or gli occhi? Ah, misera, che veggio? 
L’orror del mio peccato, 


che di felicita sembianza avea! (V, 9)’ 


6. Earlier the satyr expressed his wish for revenge within the metaphor of blindness 
“Ben le fard veder che, talor, ancor/chi fu cieco apre gli occhi.” (I, 15 

7. To be sure, this conversion is not prepared for in the play and remains unconvincing 
The fact is that Corisca has fulfilled her function, and Guarini had no other way to dispose of 
her in a play with a /ieto fine. At any rate, it affords Amarilli the occasion to be generous as 
she recognizes in Corisca an in ment of Fate: “Qualunque mi sii stata/oggi, amica « 
nemica,/basta a me, che ‘| destino/t’usd per felicissimo stromento/d’ogni mia gioia 


Avventurosi inganni/Tradimenti felici!” (V, 9 
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Over and over the characters of the play are represented as incapable 
not only of seeing into the workings of Fate, but also of seeing reality for 
what it is. Indeed, we even get to the point where all sense of reality is 
lost and things are taken to be the very opposite of what they are. Amarilli, 
the supreme example of virtue and chastity, is thought to be unchaste. 
Thus Mirtillo’s friend, Ergasto, lamenting over the apparent infidelity of 
the nymph, bitterly proclaims his loss of faith in stable values: 
Veramente potrassi 
con gran ragione avere 
d’ogni altra donna l’onesta sospetta 


se disonesta l’onesta si trova lV, 3 


Or, in another example of the playing on words in which Guarini is past 
master, we almost lose clarity about the idea of the imganno and, as the 
priestly minister Nicandro interrogates the accused nymph, we wonder 


whether there really was any deceit involved in Amarilli’s fall: 


A. Ma, pit del mio destino 
chi m’ha ingannata accuso 
N. Dunque te sol, che t’ingannasti, accusa 
A. M’ingannai si, ma nell’inganno altrui 
NV. Non si fa inganno a cui l’inganno é caro. (IV, <) 
| 
I 


In a way, we are face to face in the Pastor Fido with the problem of 


knowledge and the role of the senses in the cognitive process. And, contrary 


to what one might expect, the senses are not faithful guides to knowledge, 


at least not those senses which are most often relied upon for the data from 
which we form our concept of reality. For one thing, the senses often 


operate under the guidance of a prejudiced intellect. Mirtillo, under the 


impression that Amarilli is unfaithful, laments to himself 


|} tu l’hai veduta 


con gli occhi propri, e con gli orecchi udita. (III, 8 


What Mirtillo believes to be true, we know to be false. The senses in them- 

selves are perhaps not to be blamed, but, at the same time, they can have 

no valid self-sufficiency. The eye and the ear merely report what they per- 

ceive. Mirtillo, however, having been bent to a particular view of reality by 

the untrue premise offered by Corisca’s words, distorts the data received 
é 


from the senses. In fact, then, it is reason that is ultimately at fault if, in 


the cognitive process, reality is not seen for what it is. The problem is 
explicitly discussed in the scene between Nicandro and Amarilli. The 
nymph claims that not the external fact of her presence in the cave, but 


her reason for being there is what ought to be judged. Nicandro, however 
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replies that we have only the facts by which to judge: 


N. Pur l’opra solo, e non il cor si vede. 


Con gli occhi della mente il cor si vede. 


A 
N. Ma ciechi son se non gli scorge i! senso. 
A. 


Se ragion nol governa ingiusto é ’] senso. (IV, ¢) 

As these verses suggest and as the whole play will have it, both reason and 
the senses are inadequate means for getting at truth—natural or super- 
natural. At times, in the play, there are allusions to the idea that the mind 
is impeded from perceiving the truth of things by the senses which en- 
cumber it. Significantly, however, in such cases the truth in question is of 
a transcendental nature. This idea is insisted upon most dramatically in 
the play’s last act. 

It is with the appearance of the blind seer Tirenio that the idea of a 
general spiritual blindness weighing upon all men is given its most emphatic 
expression.® By correctly interpreting the oracle’s prophecy, Tirenio averts 
the impending tragedy and turns the action to its happy solution.® Here 
the delicate irony of Guarini is at its subtlest. 

Tirenio’s arrival is announced by Montano within the blindness-sight 
antithesis: 


Ma non é quel che cola veggio il nostro 
venerando Tirenio, 


ch’é cieco in terra, e tutto vede in cielo? (V, 6)'° 


Echoing the words of Tiresias to Oedipus, Tirenio can accuse the high 
priest of a greater spiritual darkness than the seer’s own physical blindness: 


> aSSal plu cieco 


The use of the word prestigio i: , and Guarini is careful to give 


us its meaning in his commentary to these verses: ‘Applica Tirenio il suo 


8. The last act of the is modell n the Oedipus Rex, and 
after Sophocles’ ” ; 
points to this dependence 
non potrebb’essere piu” 
Guarini added copious notes in which he seeks sf 
allegory that is too patently spurious. However, Gua 
philological explanations to which I shall refer. The Annotazi 
in the sumptuous Tumermani ion: Delle oj f 
It is from this edition tha ote the Annotazioni 
g. Although recognizing that Mirtillo is his son, Montano feels ot 
sacrifice until Tirenio open ’s eyes to the fact that Mirtillo 
herd of wh acl 
10. Earlier Tirenio was referré in bitter terms which recall Oedipus’ 
Tiresias (blind in min well as in the eyes). Ergasto, in the face of Amari 
execution, recalls tha > blin prop 


pere Géi Cav. Baltisia Guarini, 


1 


prophesied that the nymph would wed Silvi 
insensate e vane/menti degli indovini! E tu di dentro/non men che di fuor cieco.” (IV, 
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discorso alla cecita di MontanoJ.. .Je dice con meraviglia: Chi ti toglie 


l’intendere il manifesto mistero di si maraviglioso accidente? Ma nel dir 
questo si serve della metafora presa dal senso esterior della vista, la quale 
alcuna volta vien ingannata si, che le sembra o di vedere quel, che non é, 
o di vederlo in altra guisa di quel ch’é: Usando il termine di prestigio, voce 
Latina, che secondo i Teologi é un inganno, che non 4a la sua causa dalla 
parte della cosa, che si trasforma, ma da quella di colui che vede in quanto 
all’organo, o in quanto alla potenzia.”” (Annotazioni, p. 183) We have to 
do with an illusion, the cause of which lies in the incapacity of the human 
eye—and, by extension of the metaphor as it is used in the play, we may 
say mind—to perceive reality for what it is. This relationship between the 
physical eye and the mind’s eye is fundamental in the play; the former 
always suggests the latter. Taking the acceptance of illusion for reality as 
a form of blindness, we may say: that the blindness of man is presented on 
two levels, the physical and the spiritual.!' The malady of the prestigio 
is not Montano’s alone; it is congenital to all the characters in the play 
except Tirenio. And the beautiful irony (borrowed from Sophocles, but for 
quite a different purpose) is that it is the blind man who sees, while the 
seeing are sightless. 

The seer, who is about to dispel the illusions of which the Arcadians are 
still victims, speaks the paradoxical truth: 


Oh! Quanto spesso giova 
la cecita degli occhi al veder molto!"? 


Nonetheless, in the universal darkness enshrouding man, all minds 
dark, and light can be had only as a special grace: 


Oh cecita de le terrene menti! 
In qual profonda notte, 

1 qual fosca caligine d’errore 
son le nostr’alme immerse, 


} 


quando tu non le illustri, o sommo Sole! 


The sommo Sole, be it the Christian God of which that phrase is highly 
suggestive and a traditional symbol, or a vaguer deity, here indicates the 
Transcendent or Fate into which the mind of man cannot see. 

The sommo Sole of which Tirenio speaks, in fact, has its counterpart in 
the physical sun which is presented as a light that is blinding rather 


11. Here Guarini’s commentary is legitimately philological and reveals how aware he was 
in using the metaphor of blindness. Guarini says further: “il prestigio non solo fa vedere quel 
che non é, ma toglie la vista ancora dalle cose, che sono, o levando i! discorso, o trasformando, 
o sottraendo i fantasmi, non lasci penetrare all’occhio dell’intelletto la verita delle cose” 
(Annotazioni, p. 183 

12. Tirenio also uses a reference to the sense of hearing to suggest man’s inability of attain 
ing knowledge of the supernatural: “Cosi parlan tra noi gli eterni numi,/queste son le lor 
voci,/mute a l’orecchie, e risonanti al core/de chi le ’intende.” 
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than illuminating to the eye." This is manifest in the chorus’ song to 
the third act, which is the central lyrical expression of the gallant 
sensualism of the Pastor Fido. Here, despite an ostensible definition of love 
as a spiritual force, the pagan and sensualistic basis of Guarini’s concept of 
love is revealed. Although the song commences by praising love’s wonderful 
power in moving men to virtue, it is not love as an abstract or spiritual force 
that the author is really intent on celebrating. There is an even greater 
miracle to which love itself is beholden for its wondrous effects: 


perd che quanto fai 
di meraviglia e di stupor tra noi, 
tutto in virtu di bella donna puoi. 


Without the presence of the “bella donna” there would be no manifestation 
of love among men. Thus the hymn of praise to love becomes a paean to 
woman: 


Qual cosa non hai tu del ciel pit: bella? 
Ne la sua vasta fronte, 

mostruoso ciclope, un occhio ei gira, 
non di luc shi ’] mira, 


ma d’al gione e fonte 


The very heavens are inferior to woman, and the sky is likened to a mon- 


strous Cyclops because of its one eye—the sun. Furthermore, man cannot 
even gaze into this sun without being blinded. The chorus then extols 
woman who has two “‘suns”’ which, because of their softness and visibility, 


surpass in beauty the sun of the sky: 


Tu col soave lampo 

e con la vista angelica amorosa 

di duo soli visibili e sereni, 

l’anima tempestosa 

ai chi ii mira, acquelt é€ rassereni. 

Far from being a mere pretty conceit, these verses express in nuce the 

invitation the whole play makes to a resolution of tensions in an abandon- 
ment to the joy of a gallant but sensual love. The last two verses contain 
religious and theological undertones that are too well known not to come 


to mind. In Christian speculation the soul or “unquiet heart”’ 
only when it has come to rest in the bosom of God. Until then it is unquiet 


or, indeed, tempestosa. The profanation of this thought in Guarini’s celebra- 


1S quieted 


tion of woman is that the heart has come to rest in something quite short 


of God. In this respect, the image of the sun blinding those who would 


13- In the play, as the physical eye suggests the mind’s eye, so too the sun of the heavens 
always sugg he spiritu: n, 1.e., the 

14. Earlier, illo speaks his love to Amarilli in terms of a universal law of “spiritual 
gravitation”: ‘“‘E come |’acqua scende e ’| foco sale/per sua natura, e |’aria/vaga, e posa la 


lranscendent 
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look into it is especially suggestive and in keeping with the other references 
to the limits of man’s vision. Man is unable to look into those things which 
are beyond his nature.'* Thus the coming to rest in the earthly creature, 
donna, in whom man’s soul has all it needs to be quieted: she is not only a 
universe unto herself, but Paradise: 


< 


E suono e moto e lume 

e valor e bellezza e leggiadria 
fan si dolce armonia nel tuo bel viso, 
che ’! ciel invan presume 

se ’l cielo é pur men bel del paradiso) 
di pareggiarsi a te, cosa divina. 


This transposition of values is further illuminated when the play is con- 
sidered against the current of Italian Neoplatonism which had enjoyed so 
immense a vogue in the Italian Renaissance. In the Neopiatonic scale of 
values, the highest and only truly noble senses are those of sight and hear- 


ing. Significantly, they are the senses least contaminated by the necessity 


of carnal contact. Working in harmony with reason, they become the means 


by which the soul comes to know beauty and move up the ladder of love 
from the creature to the Creator (and to knowledge of the latter).'* In the 


terra, e ’| ciel s’aggira,/cosi naturalmente a te s’inchina,/come a suo bene,/il mio pensiero, 
e corre/a le bellezze amate/con ogni affetto suo |’anima mia” (III, 3). Here too the author has 
reduced a religiously informed vocabulary to the language of gallant sensualism. According to 

medieval Christian speculation, the soul, upon its creation, inclines towards its greatest good 
the Creator. This is the “‘natural” movement of the soul, just as the natural movement of fire 
is upwards because of its inclination to rest in its proper cosmic place which is the circle of 
fire above the earth. So water moves downwards to its proper home which is in the earth. This 
law of spiritual gravitation is formulated by St. Augustine (Confessions, XIII, 9) and St 
Thomas (Summa theologica, 1, $9, 1). It is also the principle of ascension for Dante in the Divine 
Comedy: “Poi, come ’| foco movesi in altura/per la sua forma ch’é nata a salire/la dove piu 
in sua matera dura,/cosi |’animo preso entra in disire,/ch’é moto spiritale, e mai non posa; An 
che la cosa amata il fa gioire” (Purgatorio, XVIII, 28-33). See also Paradiso 1, 103-142 and 
Convivio III, iii, 2. Needless to say, in the journey Dante makes, his soul inclines undeviatingly 
to God. The profanation effected in the Pastor Fido, of course, is not original with Guarini 
Even before Dante, Provengal and Italian poets sang the praise of donna within a religiously 
permeated language, forgetting the Creator for the creature, but seeking to justify such a love 
ning their lady to be a means to virtue, a “donna angelicata.” Even so, love remained 
ly Being to Whom it belonged. For the story of this earlier profanation in the 
poets and Dante’s superamento of their position in the Vita Nuova, sec 

An Essay on the Vita Nuova (Cambridge, Mass., 1949) 
ght back to the first act chorus and the verse “‘non s’affisa al sol vista 
e sun is Clearly the symbol of the transcendent 
b cortegiano, for example: “‘E che cosi come udir non si po col 
non si po ancor in modo alcuno fruir la bellezza ne satisfar al 
egli animi nostri col tatto, ma con quel senso del qual essa bellezza 
é la virtt visiva. Rimovasi adunque del cieco giudicio del senso, e godasi 
1 , 


con gli i quel splendore, quella grazia, quelle faville amorose, i risi, i modi e tutti gli altri 


piacev hh « enti delle bellezze; medesimamente con |’audito la suavita della voce 

. . . aye t 
il concento delle parole, l’armonia della musica (se musica é la donna amata): e cosi pascera 
de dolcissimo cibo |’anima per la via di questi dui sensi, ¢ guali tengon poco del corporeo, e son 


ministri della ragione, senza passar col desiderio verso il corpo ad appetito alcuno men ch 
onesto” (Libro IV, Ixii 
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Pastor Fido, the hierarchy is reversed. The sense of sight, we have seen, is 
that most insisted upon by Guarini as being incapable of leading us to 
truth. Its relationship to reason is one of reciprocal deception. The few 
occasions when reference is made to auditory experience demonstrate the 
dubious value of the sense of hearing. On the other hand, taste, smell, and 
touch, which for the Neoplatonists are the lowest and ignoble senses, are 
exalted as the only senses of positive value, leading to the fruition of beauty 
and to truth. So when Mirtillo describes the kisses he obtained from Ama- 
rilli by disguising himself as a nymph and participating in a kissing game, 
he repeatedly evokes the delicious and enervating sensations of taste, 
smell, and touch that he experienced: 


quella bocca beata, 

quella bocca gentil che pud ben dirsi 
conca d’Indo odorata 

di perle orientali e pellegrine; 

e la parte che chiude 

ed apre il tesoro, 

con dolcissimo mel purpura mista. 


{. ..] Accogli pur insieme 
quant’hanno in sé di dolce 
o le canne di Cipro o i favi d’Ibla; 
tutto é nulla, rispetto 
a la soavita ch’indi gustai. (II, 1) 


Urged by Ergasto to go on, Mirtillo replies in a swoon of ecstasy: 


Su queste labbra, Ergasto, 

tutta sen venne allor |’anima mia; 

e la mia vita, chiusa 

in cosi breve spazio, 

non era che un bacio, 

onde restar le membra, 

quasi senza vigor, tremanti e fioche. 


Life is reduced to a moment of pure and enervating sensation.” 


17. Guarini’s verses are a desecration if not a parody of the Neoplatonic legitimation of the 
kiss as a means to spiritual communion between two souls. To sample again from Castiglione 
“Tl bascio si po pid presto dir congiungimento d’anima che di corpo, perché in quella ha tanta 
forza che la tira a sé, e la separa dal corpo; per questo tutti gl’inamorati casti desiderano il 
bascio, come congiungimento d’anima; e perd ii divinamente inamorato Platone dice, che 
basciando venegli |’anima ai labri per uscir del corpo” (Libro IV, lxiv). With Guarini the soul 
does not leave the body behind; rather it lingers wantonly on lips trembling with a passion 
that has nothing Platonic about it. The sensualistic basis of Guarini’s Muse is not without a 
parallel in the field of philosophy and science in 16th-century Italy. Bernardino Telesic 
1588) in his De rerum natura (1565) reduced the whole world of reality to nature, a positio 
that meant that God and the supernatural were not to be included in the realm of speculation 
Moreover, with Telesio the sense of touch becomes the most valid means by which knowledge 
of reality is attained. Says Ernst Cassirer, “poiché queste trasmissioni mediate [forces of cold 
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The unreliability of sight and hearing which led to a false reality, and 
the sudden reversal of fortune after strange and topsy-turvy events, give 
Mirtillo good cause to doubt the reality of his unexpected success in winning 
Amarilli: 


Questi mi paion sogni, 

a dirti il vero; e mi par d’ora in ora 
che ’] sonno mi si rompa, 

e che tu mi t’involi, anima mia. (V, 10) 


In such an uncertain and dream-like world, there is only one concretely 
valid form of experience, and Mirtillo now makes a crass allusion to that 
more substantial reality: : 


Vorrei pur ch’altra prova 
mi fesse omai sentire 
che ’| mio dolce vegghiar non é dormire. 


There runs throughout the Pastor Fido, then, the concept that the 
cognitive powers of man are feeble indeed, be it in the face of the super- 
natural or concerning the immediate reality surrounding us. Unless touched 
by a special grace from above, man can know nothing. This grace, however, 
descends only upon a privileged few, and, even then, not often. Least of all 
is it in our power to effectively evoke it. Moreover, in the play, the only 
one who is granted such grace enabling him to “‘see”’ is the blind Tirenio, 
and this is obviously calculated to be ironic. The world is continually 
appearing other than what it is, and man is out of contact with the trans- 
cendental power that rules him. In such circumstances,’ the Pastor Fido 
suggests to us, the only value that is stable and to be trusted is the life of 
the instincts which lead us to love unabashedly: 


Oh fortunate voi, fere selvagge, 

a cui |’alma natura 

non dié legge in amar se non d’amor! 
Legge umana inumana, 

che dai pe’ pena de |’amar la morte! 
Se ’! peccar é si dolce 

e ’l non peccar si necessario, oh troppo 
imperfetta natura 

che repugni a la legge; 

oh troppo dura legge 

che la natura offendi! (III, 4) 


contatto immediato, il senso del tatt iventa, per il Telesio, il senso 


transmitted by different means for the vari 
in 


no ad i 
le pid alte funzioni spirituali, in ultima analisi, si po icondurre a quest 
re e concludere si pud dire 1 al che un ’toccare a’ 


luo e cosmo nella filo 
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So sighs even the ‘‘chaste” Amarilli as she complains of the laws:of society 
and religion which put obstacles in the way of her love for Mirtillo. And 
Corisca, who apparently counsels Amarilli to submit to love out of a desire 
to lead her astray, actually does nothing more than repeat the concept 
that the young nymph herself intuited as a desirable state for man: 


Questa ne’ nostri petti 

nasce, Amarilli, e con |’eta s’avanza; 

né s’apprende o s’insegna, 

ma negli umani cuori, 

senza maestro, la natura stessa 

di propria man |’imprime; 

e dov’ella comanda, 

ubbidisce anco il ciel, non che la terra. (III, s) 


Corisca’s words which I have here italicized do, in fact, state the situa- 
tion in the world of the Pastor Fido. That is, the will of Fate turns out to be 
in complete accord with the law of nature. Nothing within the power of 
man’s reason can make us see that. Instinct alone moves us to the happiness 
we are intended for, and this can be because Fate and nature are ultimately 
one and the same." In this way, the metaphor of love’s blindness is vindi- 
cated, and Guarini has succeeded in creating an area where we have—to 
borrow a title from a poem by Ben Jonson—Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, 
which is, says Carl J. Friedrich, “truly a baroque theme.’’!® 

All of the complicated network of the play’s action is referred to the 
concept of Fate. Nonetheless, the critics have taken the Fate motif not at 
all seriously; indeed, they have found it obtrusive.*® Yet it is within the 
context of the story of man’s blindness to the Transcendental (of which 
Fate is the symbol) that the invitation to the life of aphrodisiac i 
is made and justified. It does not matter that the tyranny exercised by 
Guarini’s Fate is a benevolent one; the insistence is on man’s blindness 

18. That Fate and nature are ultimately one is clear enough from the play’s ending. Guarini 


himself, however, early in his annotations says as much without, however, giving away 
surprise ending of his play: “Assi dunque a sapere, che molte furono le oppinioni degli : 
intorno al fato, le quali perd, o ch’io m’inganno, si possono conciliare si fattamente insieme 
che faranno o nulla, o poco differenti tra loro. Ma stando sulla Dottrina peripatetica 

altra cosa[. . .Jé il fato, che la natura’ (Annotazioni, p. 28 


19. Carl J. Friedrich, The Age of the Baroque (New York, 1952), p. 50. Doubt had been cast 
on the “blindness” of love by the chorus of nymphs bantering Amarilli blindfolded as Love 
in the game of /a cieca: “‘Cieco, Amor, non ti cred’iol. . .] 
(III. 2). Love may be blind, but it leads to truth. 


» 


ché, cosi cieco, ancor vedi pit d’Argo” 


Thus the critic M. Marcazzan: “Alla tragedia greca il Pastor Fido s’accosta in quanto 
pone come principio superiore dell’azione il volere del Fato, e per via d’alcuni richiami troppo, 
aderenti a situazioni e scene di tragedie greche[...JE il Fato rimane un pretesto verbale 


divelto dal clima dell’azione, fantasma sproporzionato e grotesco” (“Il Guarini e la 


tragicommedia,” Romanticismo critico e coscienza storica (Firenze, 1948], p. 97). That the Fate 
motif is “divelto dal clima dell’azione”’ is wide of the mark and is simply the prejudice of a 
vision that has failed to see into the baroque world of the P.F. Guarini’s use of the Fate motif 
is anything but gratuitous 
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when using reason to attempt to meet that force. Similarly, the story of 
man’s blindness, as we have seen it, reveals that the world of the Pastor 
Fido is not so different from the reality of Guarini’s day as one might wish 
an “idyll” to be, which is to say that this tragicomedy is something more 
than an idyll. To be sure, the landscape and the moments of sensual aban- 
donment lift us from a world of moral responsibilities, but they are there 
as aspirations, while the action of the play itself reflects the spiritual 
climate of the late sixteenth century: that time when nothing was fixed or 
stable, and old values and dreams came crashing down; that world where 
deceit and appearance were guides to life; a world of which the wig was to 
become the symbol—and we have seen that Guarini’s Corisca knew some- 


thing about the use of wigs. Not too far into the seventeenth century, an 


Italian will be noting that “hor nel mondo |’inganno é prezioso.’™ In the 
Pastor Fido, the action all revolves around an inganno. In short, it is just 
that turbulent, unstable reality from which it is said that the Italian pas- 
toral generally removes itself that is the very kind of world the Arcadians 
of Guarini’s tragicomedy inhabit. However, with the author on hand, they 
always have in reach the means to tranquility, by relaxing into a realm 
where everything is /uxe, calme et volupté.” 

The sense of irony that so often accompanies these motifs of Fate, blind- 
ness, and illusion in the baroque age must not be forgotten. The irony of 
King Lear’s blindness is fierce; that associated with Segismundo’s awaken- 
ing to the distinction between illusion and reality is melancholy. But in 
both cases the irony is motivated by a profoundly moral and religious vision 
of life in the face of a world that was losing its traditional values. With 
these authors irony serves as a means for a serious commentary on life. 
In Guarini’s pastoral, the irony is without doubt in a minor key; and this 
is inevitable. For here it is the comment of a skeptic on the ‘‘condition 
humaine,” but again, a skeptic without the deep moral vision of a Mon- 
taigne. Yet the irony is there, supporting the dramatic structure of the 
play in a way which has not been appreciated. Guarini’s imitation of the 
Sophoclean recognition scene, for example, has been severely judged as a 

21. P. F. Minozzi, quoted in C. Calcaterra, J/ Parnaso in rivolta (Milano, 1940), p. 135 
Guarini himself wrote of his times: “Questo é un secolo di apparenza, e si va in maschera 
tutto l’anno.”’ From a letter quoted by G. Casella in his introduction to his edition of the 
Pastor Fido (Firenze, 1866), p. liii. 

22. In this respect Guarini’s tragicomedy fits into a definition of the Baroque as given 
recently by Morpurgo-Tagliabue: “L’uomo del Seicento é¢ inquieto e irrequieto, ma fugge la 
sua insoddisfazione entrando in soluzioni quiete. Percid non é moderno. E’ tutto meno che 
‘faustiano.’ I suoi problemi sono vivi, non gli scioglimenti. Se il secolo risulta tanto vitale, é 
perché non si abbandona in nessun termine, ma si agita di continuo in cerca di 
nuovi abbandoni; perché la sua capacita di sofferenza é@ pid forte della sua attitudine 
al soddisfacimento; la sua vulnerabilita swperiore ai suoi rimedi. Questo costituisce il momento 
positivo della sua tensione. E’ qui che cade I’accento dello spirito secentesco. L’altro momento 
é quello della soluzione, del risultato facile e artificioso, ancorché iperbolico . . . Questo é il 
barocco. Le sue soluzioni non sono mai momenti di forza, di conquista: sono scioglimenti, 
abbandoni nella soluzione”’ (“Aristotelismo e barocco,”’ Atti del III Congresso Internazionale 
di Studi Umanistici (Roma, 1955], p. 193). 
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“volgare parodia. . .tollerabile soltanto a patto che tutto il dramma s’av- 
volgesse d’un significato e d’un’intenzione ironica da cui il Poeta é in 


effetto lontan.”™ The critic is correct in assuming that the recognition 
scene could be justified only if there were an ironic intent in the whole 
play. Unfortunately, like those before him, he has read the play without 
perceiving the ironic design of the author.* Nor is this surprising; for to 


g; 
sense that design, it is first necessary to be aware of the insistence on the 
themes of blindness and illusion and their dependence upon the Fate 
motif against which they are played. It is from this that the irony arises. 
Once this is seen, the whole last act, which brings in the recognition scene 
and the figure of the blind seer, fits in nicely as a crowning scene of ironic 
intent, thoroughly prepared for throughout the play. We know that the 
tragedy of the Greeks is most often ‘the story of human blindness and 
error leading to effects opposite from those intended, the truth of which is 
ironically revealed.”** Guarini traces this pattern purposefully throughout 
his tragicomedy. Certainly he was following Greek tragedy as his model, 
converting, however, the impending catastrophe into one more peripetia 
and his play into a tragicomedy. 

It may be that Guarini was just “playing” with these things, and that 
the world he created is, as De Sanctis has said, “‘un prodotto artificiale e 
meccanico di combinazioni intellettuali.’® But the contriving of ‘“‘combi- 


nazioni intellettuali’’ even in play does not exclude the possibility of sig- 


nificant and poetic statement. One of the principal characteristics of 
baroque art and literature is precisely its cerebral nature. Guarini, of 
course, is not to be put on the same poetic or moral level of a Donne or a 
Corneille. Least of all is he a tormented spirit with a tragic vision of life. 
Our poet’s solution was to finally remove his world from under a Christian 
sky. Yet some things, even when said in jest or in parody, can be expres- 


3. Marcazzan, op. cit., p. 98 

4. As far as I know, only one critic in the past has referred to the presence 
Guarini. This is Vincenzo Gioberti who mentions Guarini in the company 
writers as a master of “intermittent” irony: “L’ironia comica di lui [Ariost 
espressa, come quella del Cervantes e del Berni, non é ad intervalli come quella 
Dante, del Shakespeare, de/ Guarini e dei drammatici spagnuoli” (Pensieri ¢ giudizi di Vin 

hing specifi 
taining to Guarini’s irony “‘ad intervalli.”” Gioberti had absorbed much from the Schle 
had praised and vindicated the P.F. after this work had fallen into considerable eclipse 
well known, Shakespeare and Calderién were considered by the Romantics to be 
masters of irony. To find Gioberti placing Guarini among such illustrious company 
highly suggestive. The Schlegels admired in the P.F. the fusion of Greek and modern elements, 
and spoke of it as the only “romantic” play of Italy 

25. G. F. Sensabaugh, “John Ford and Elizabethan Tragedy,” Renaissance 
Honor of Hardin Craig, eds. Baldwin Maxwell et al. (Stanford University, 1¢;1), 

26. “Cid che gli manca é la serieta di un mondo drammatico, non essendo questo suo mondo 
che un prodotto artificiale e meccanico di combinazioni intellettuali” (F. De Sanctis, Storia 
della letteratura italiana, ed. Benedetto Croce (Bari, 1954], II, 191. De Sanctis devoted many 
pages to a consideration of Guarini’s pastoral precisely because the P.F. had been reclaimed 
by the Romantics and set high in the repertoire of works of the theatre. De Sanctis’ critical 


position in regard to the P.F. has been followed ever since. 


4 
Gioberti, 1oth ed. (Firenze, 1898], p. 299). Unfortunately, Gioberti says not 
Wh”? 
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sions of an age suffering a spiritual malaise or crisis of which the author 
may be only dimly aware. Guarini’s age, we have said, was one in which 
stability was lost, even in Italy, despite the Church’s vigorous program of 
reform; in fact, especially in Italy, where the preponderance of foreigners 
humiliated the spirit, and the cultural air was permeated with laicism and 
skepticism. It was to no avail that the Church reinstated Aquinas and 
Aristotle to buttress with reason the truths of revelation. The faith in the 
possibility of attaining to knowledge of the Supernatur: | was too badly 
shaken. 

In Italy, however, the sense of anguish was less acute than in other 
European countries, for it was not so much a religious faith that was shaken 
in this country as it was an ideal of humanism that was challenged. Yet 
despite a host of Counter Reformation theorists anxious to bend literature 
to moralistic and religious ends, the work of the Renaissance could not be 
undone, and a hedonistic concept of art was to triumph (Guarini and 
Marino). The Italians had been skeptics too long, and the Renaissance had 


done only too well its job of undermining the belief in man’s power to 
know God; or, more important, it had undermined the sense of urgency to 
know His will. Even a Guicciardini could write that “e filosofi ed e’ teologi 


e tutti gli altri che scrutano le cose sopra natura o che non si veggono, di- 
cono mille pazzie; perché in effetto git uomini sono al buto delle cose, e 


questa indagazione ha servito e serve piu a esercitare gli ingegni che a 


trovare la verita.”” It is just such a thought that we have seen dramatized 


in the Pastor Fido. In the favola of his tragicomedy, Guarini offers us a 


ra 

story aimed at persuading us of the impossi abi ility of attaining to an insight 
into the Supernatural. This becomes more suggestive when we remember 
that, as the play would have it, the law of Fate is ultimately what our in- 
stincts would guide us to if reason did not meddle. Just as our poet has 
used his exquisite lyricism for the rhetorical end of inviting us to the sen- 
sual life, so too he has implemented the favo/a of his play, to a dialectical 
function of rationalizing that invitation and convincing us of its wisdom.” 


ncesco Guicciardini, Opere, ed. V. Caprariis (Milano, 1953), p. 123 

~plying to the accusation levelled by his first detractor Jasone De Nores that the 
P.F. creates a “cattiva opinione intorno alla pr yvidenza divina,”’ Guarini maintains the sep- 
aration of art from politico-religious concerns, and rm ies that poetry can give us a true state- 
ment about the Transcendent: “E che vi par di q " concetto religioso? che cid sarebbe un 
far che si prendesse cattiva opinione intorno alla providenza divina? La tragedia deil’Edipo 
Tiranno starebbe fresca, se la providenza divina si avesse a giudicar nelle favole. Fu mai uomo 
per infedele, né pid giusto, né pid religioso di lui, né pit guardingo di non commetter peccato? 
e pure la providenza divina il lascid incorrere in tutte quelle sceleratezze che altri 
possa commett ch’erano da lui pid della morte stessa abborite. Cosi non si misura, e non 
s’interpreta la providenza di Dio, Messer Jasone, al lume della quale noi siamo ciechi: e questo 
solo ci dee bastar di saperne, ch’ella non erra mai, e che le cose cattive in terra son sempre 
in quello abisso d’infinito sapere indirizzate a buon fine.” But it is a tepid faith which in the 
age of the Counter-Reformation can be willing to surrender the urgency to know the ways of 
God. The truth is, of course, that Guarini is anxious to be relieved of such a concern, no less 
so than was Montaigne. In so circumventing the question, he is able to ask for the greatest 
freedom in art which is then reduced to a game: “E perd é pazza cosa il dire che dagli eventi 
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In telling his story, Guarini has used themes and ways that are baroque 


par excellence. Shakespeare was already writing, and a generation later 


Calderén was to be on the scene. I[Ilusion, the inganno and the desengano, 


dreams, blindness, and the flesh were to become major themes in litera- 
ture. The place of Guarini as representative of a certain moment in the 
literature and spiritual crisis of the period generally referred to as the age 
of the Baroque is thus an important one, 


and the traditional view that 
sees this poet as a mere lyricist of a delicious but decadent bent is subject 
to qualification and revision.?® 
infelici si debba argomentare difetto nella divina prudenza ... E perd tray 
penetrabili e al 
sapienza” (Delle opere del cav. B. Guarini (Verona, 1738], III, 28 
Guarini, it is not meet to look for an insight into the secrets of Providence 
P.F., he presents us with a fable that seeks to persuade us of the truth of j 
29. In studying the question of Guarini’s versification, F 
tion of the poets of the C ecento 


vazione stilistica rinascimentale 


con le favole tra le quali non conviene ingerire gl’imp 


r 
seeing in the P.F. a 

e.”” In this respect, the critic h 
not a work of the full-blown Baroque. Ulivi, however, has faller 
before him; he has confined his attention to Guarini as a lyric ] 


Ulivi places 


ld 


play, it reveals many of the features of what we may cal 
assign the P.F. to the category of what H. Hatzfeld 
concept over from Enrico Nencioni—calls baroquism 


similar to what we have seen Morpurg 


Tagliabue refer to as Baroque 
baroquism, which is the decay of the Baroque, comes “in those authors who 


le works of art and resort to various forms of exteri 
revolt, escape and evasion” (“The Literary Historian and the Baroque,” 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XIV (December, 


can 


tensions in impeccal 


1955], 155-64 





THE STRUCTURE OF CORNEILLE’S MASTERPIECES 


By A. Donald Sellstrom 


UNIVERSITY -.OF TEXAS 


ONE OF THE first articles of faith in literary criticism holds that every 
great work of art is an organic whole. One can sense, without always, or 
perh: ips ever, being able to justify the intuition, that each observed char- 
acteristic of a poem, play, or novel has a necessary, organic relation to all 
other observed characteristics, and that a complete understa: di ig of the 
work must wait for clear demonstration of the interdependence of all these 
parts. In Cornelian criticism much has been written about such elements 
as surprise, antithesis, heroism, love, and the will; and several attempts 
have been made to synthesize these disparate elements into a single, mean- 
ingful pattern. Yet in view of the large number of provocative studies on 
Corneille which have appeared during the last two decades, the time would 


1 


now seem favorable for a further attempt at discovering the organic unity 
of his plays. Such a task would demand, however, at least the space of a 
book. My d com, 9 in the present article is, therefore, the more modest one 
of examining Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, and Polyeucte and of seeking to de- 
termine the idea of a theatre which informs them. Popular opinion has 


traditionally singled out these four works as Corneille’s masterpieces; and 


in spite of the Quarrel of Le Cid, they are closely enough connected in time 
and in inspiration to possess, in the eyes of most critics, a common nature 
that sets them apart from, and above, the rest of his plays. For these rea- 
sons, they lend themselves naturally to separate consideration and analy- 
sis. 

One of the earliest systematic attempts to describe the structure of the 
four plays in question can be found in Steinweg’s Kompositionsstudien.' 
Among other things, this work demonstrates, with copious ex: ur that 
many speeches, scenes, and even acts are arranged, or “disposed, ” accord- 
ing to a five-part mirror-scheme: a 4c d’ a’. Other studies of Corneille 
have revealed, on other levels of composition, the same preoccupation 
with balance or symmetry. Thus Lanson, Vedel, and Jean Boorsch? have 

all pointed out that the characters in Corneille’s plays are frequently 
paired off or opposed to each other so as to form symmetrical patterns. 

1. Carl Steinweg, Corneslle: Kompositionsstudien zum Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte (Halle 
a. S., 1905), pp. 64-69, et passim. 

2. Gustave Lanson, Corneille (Paris, 1898), pp. 133-34; Valdemar Vedel, Deux classigt 
frangais: Corneille et son temps, Moliére (Paris, 1935), pp. 165-69; Jean Boorsch 


chez Corneille: Comment Corneille ajoute a ses sources,” 


Feuillerat. Yale Romanic Studies, XXII (New ncaa 1943), PT 
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Rodrigue and Chiméne, for example, have active and passive rivals in the 
persons of Don Sanche and the Infanta; the fathers Don Diégue and Don 
Gomés constitute another opposition; and in the center of this six-char- 
acter balance oe the King, Don Fernand. From the studies of Scherer 
and Rivaille,* it seems clear, moreover, that of all the major figures of 
rhetoric, Corneille makes consistent, conscious use only of repetition and 
antithesis; and while these figures do not always make for symmetry, 
very often they do. 

Approaching the plays from another angle, one notes that the characters 
are not solitary, independent beings, but members of a family, a clan, a 
state, or another such social unit. They can never act without immedi- 
ately affecting others, or without provoking strong reactions from those 
around them; the characters’ fates are inextricably linked together.‘ 
Dramaturgically, this interdependence of being and action is reenforced, 
after Le Cid, by an almost perfect observance of /iaison des scénes, so that 
the sequence of events is unbroken throughout the whole of each act, and 
by an equally strict observance of the unities of time and place. The syn- 
tax, too, reflects a world of clear relationships. Conjunctions like car, donc, 
mais, si, etc., abound in the plays, while dependent verbal constructions 
and clauses express precisely and economically a multiplicity of connec- 
tions between persons or ideas.’ A second important aspect of the plays’ 
structure, then, is a strong sense of continuity and causality. It is true, of 
course, that affective ties are sometimes ruthlessly cut, and logical or 
causal relationships sometimes categorically denied. Such faults in con- 
tinuity are in fact often the most dramatic moments in Corneille’s theatre, 
as when the young Horace turns away from his friend Curiace, or when 
Auguste rejects the logic of an intolerable situation and resolves to pardon 
the conspirators. But these moments of rupture derive their measure and 
their meaning from the prevailing norm of close-meshed continuity. 

La Place Royale, Médée, and L’ Illusion comique mark Corneille’s transi- 
tion from comedy to heroic drama, and in one way or another they all 
reveal a growing interest in what might be termed “vertical differentia- 
tion.” Alidor of La Place Royale, though selfish in his motives and sophisti- 
cal in his self-justification, nevertheless has pretensions to a certain moral 
superiority over his fellow men. Médée, on the other hand, not only pos- 
sesses extraordinary powers in the realm of matter, but in certain scenes 
especially is endowed also with an undeniable grandeur of soul that sets 
her apart from Jason and Créon. L’J//usion comique, with its three levels 


of illusion and its juxtaposition of the comic and tragic genres, embodies a 


3. Jacques Scherer, La Dramaturgie classique en France (Paris, n.d.), pp. 333-56; Louis 
Rivaille, Les Débuts de Corneille (Paris, n.d.), pp. 677-735 

4- Octave Nadal, Le Sentiment de Pamour dans lceuvre de Pierre Corneille (Paris, 1948 
pp. 128-29 

5. See — Corneille, p. 49, and Gerda Neukomm, Formwerdung und Formzerfall bei 
Pierre Corneille (Ziirich, 1941), pp. 88-93. 
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hierarchy which is often esthetical rather than moral, but on the other 
hand, Matamore and the “reformed” Théagéne of Act V are both fore- 
shadowings, the one grotesque and the other only half-serious, of later 
true heroes like Rodrigue and Horace. Heroic expansiveness of a sort in- 
fuses each of these transitional plays; but it is either obviously illusory or 
else indiscriminately and variously a function of superior moral, magical, 
or poetical powers. In Le Cid and the three subsequent plays, however, 
this sense of vertical differentiation becomes, almost exclusively, a sense of 
moral hierarchy, which is a third important aspect of structure 

The kind of images found in plays after L’J//usion comique reflects quite 
clearly this emphasis on the ethical. The early comedies possess a good 
deal of sensual imagery which depicts the physical world as a source of 
infinite variety and wonderment.*® But in an extended study of the images 
in the whole of Corneille’s theatre, Crétin comes to the conclusion that 
the “typical” Cornelian image involves movement rather than color or 
shape’; to which Merian-Genast has added that this movement is char- 
acteristically vertical and expressive of value judgment.’ One of the es- 


sential forms of image in the masterpieces may in fact be something not 


1 


ordinarily thought to be an image at all; that is, the ral maxim. On 
numerous occasions of crisis, the characters respond emotionally, not to 
the sight, sound, or touch of things, but rather to the inner vision of an 
act whose rightness or appropriateness they measure against clear-cut, 


precisely formulated, universal sanctions: 


e ire, pour moi, de cette ignominie 


tq uand 


on rompt le cours d’un sort si malheureux, 


La pe serfidie est noble envers la tyrannie; 
F 
Le 


-s cceurs les plus ingrats sont les - us généreux. 


—Cinna, III. iv. 973-76" 


fuit croit lachement, et n’a qu’une foi morte 
- Polyeucte, II. vi. 669g 


ne distingue point quand I’offense est publique; 
ayes.” ‘on dissimule un crime domestique, 


ielle autorité peut-on, par quelle loi, 


en autrui ce qu’on souffre chez soi? 
—Polyeucte, III. v. 1025 


6. See Imbrie Buffum, Studies in the Baroque from Montaigne totrou (New Haven, 19¢7) 
pp. 172-211 

7. Roger Crétin [pseud. for Roger Vercel], Les Images dans leuvre de Corneille (Paris, 
1927), Pp. 324-25, et passim 

8. E. Merian-Genast, “Corneilles Wertgefiihl im Spiegel seiner Bilderspra 
Festschrift fiir Ernst Tappolet (Basel, 1935), pp. 219 

9. Quotations from the plays or critical works of Corneille in my text are taken from the 


&, 
standard edition: CEuores de P. Corneille, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1862 


’ 
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Et c’est mal de l’honneur entrer dans la carriére 
2 


Que dés le premier pas regarder en arriére. 
Qui, prés de le servir, considére autre chose, 
A faire ce qu’il doit lachement se dispose 


Horace, Il. 


Moral images such as these determine or strengthen a great number of the 
Cornelian hero’s decisions to action, but the image which kindles the most 
ardent enthusiasm looks in the opposite direction: toward the prospect of 
the hero’s being held up to others as a model or perfect image of heroic 
virtue. Horace and Polyeucte, when they try to enlist Curiace and Néarque 
in their own heroic causes, appeal explicitly to this desire to be looked upon 


as an example; and Livie, in pronouncing final judgment on Auguste’s 


act of clemency, prophesies his elevation to the status of demigod and 


supreme exemplar of heroic virtue: 


Une telle vertu n’appartenoit qu’a nous; 
L’éclat de son grand nom lui fait peu de jaloux, 
Et peu d’hommes au cceur |’ont assez imprimée 
Pour oser aspirer a tant de renommée. 
Horace, II. iii. 449-52 
Néa rque: 
Ménagez votre vie, 4 Dieu méme elle importe 
Vivez pour protéger les chrétiens en ces lieux 
Polyeucte: 
L’exemple de ma mort les fortifiera mieux. 
Polyeucte, Il. vi. 670-72 


Et la postérité, dans toutes les provinces, 
Donnera votre exemple aux plus généreux princes 
—Cinna, V. iii. 1773-74 


The Cornelian hero not only lives in a moral universe, he also hopes to 
achieve his immortality there. 

To take a somewhat larger view, the symbolic action of the plays de- 
pends, or so it seems to me, on the presence of several more or less distinct 
orders of moral essence. Le Cid and Horace imply a simple hierarchy con- 
sisting of only two major orders, the affective and the heroic. In Cinna 
this hierarchy is expanded to include, at the bottom, an order of political 
expediency, and at the top, one of divine heroic being. Auguste’s sudden 
rise to greatness in Act V can in fact be traced and measured quite clearly 
against this hierarchy. By his act of clemency he (a) transcends the realm 
of political power, where already he had begun to feel discontented, and 
(b) passes first into the realm of affections (“Soyons amis, Cinna...” 


“Aime Cinna, ma fille. . .”’), then (c) to the realm of the heroic (““O vertu 
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sans exemple ...”; ‘‘Souffrez que ma vertu dans mon cceur rap pelée 
Vous consacre une foi lachement violée’’), ultimately (d) to the realm of 
divine being, when Livie prophesies his deification. These same four orders 
are found also in Po/yeucte, and not merely in the final scene, but from the 
very start, so that the play embraces a wider range of moral action than 
Cinna and suggests indeed a whole cosmos of its own. The principal char- 
acters are situated at different levels in the hierarchy of moral values, and 
each in his own way strives to climb higher. On the lowest level is Félix, 
whose affection for Polyeucte is never quite strong enough to overcome 
his sense of political expediency; next highest is Sévére, the model of the 
perfect lover, who nobly resigns himself to misfortune; still higher is Paul- 
ine, who rises to heroic virtue in her interview with Sévére; finally, highest 
of all is Polyeucte, who forsakes his wife to seek martyrdom and sainthood 
and who, through the force of his example and his intercession, brings 
saving grace to Pauline and Félix. 

Polyeucte not only contains the most complex and best articulated moral 
hierarchy, it also offers the best means of showing how the three structural 
elements mentioned so far are fused together into a single whole. The main 
scenes and events of the play occur in pairs, often antithetical. Néarque 
persuades Polyeucte to be baptized (Act 1), and a Polyeucte induces 
Néarque to join him in desecrating the pagan temple (Act II); Félix begs 
Pauline to protect him against the imagined spite of Sévére (Act I), and 
Pauline in turn pleads with Félix to save Polyeucte (Act III); Polyeucte 


demonstrates his love for Pauline twice in the first two acts, yet commends 


her to Sévére twice in the last two acts; the martyrdom of Néarque in 
Act III is balanced by that of Polyeucte at the end of the play. The ascent 
of Polyeucte and Pauline to the a orders of divine and heroic 
virtue is asserted in Act I and confirmed in Act II; Act III, in which Félix 
is the major figure, moves on the lowest wines level, while Acts IV and V 
give final confirmation to decisions made in Acts I-III]. Act I and Act IV 


open with scenes in which Polyeucte appears, and from het heig owe of 
moral being, the play moves on to the lower orders of the heroic, the af- 
fective, or the expedient. Twice, once in Act III and again in Act V, the 
action comes to pl vot on Féli 1X, whose mi strust of Sévér e wins out over hi Ss 
love for Polyeucte. When Polyeucte is most secure in divine grace and 
therefore at his highest point—just after the desecration of the temple and 
during his martyrdom—Félix is thus at his lowest. 

From Polyeucte’s extreme assertion of faith originates a series of actions 
and reactions that interlock with another series of actions and reactions 
stemming from Félix’s lack of faith in Sévére. As in most of Corneille’s 
plays, there is in Polyeucte a constant switching z of interest from one person 
to another; there is no real ‘“‘central’”’ character. But as in Horace and Cinna 
so also in Po/yeucte, one character stands on a higher moral level than the 
others, and a complicated chain of events linking one person’s fate to 
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that of others starts with this “highest” character and eventually comes 
back to and ends with him. Significantly neither Polyeucte nor Auguste 
nor Horace appears in Act III, which deals with the effect some act of 
theirs produces on other people. Po/yeucte—and the same is true of Cinna, 
Horace, and Le Cid—does not focus on one or two central characters, but 
rather on a chain of being which binds together a number of characters, 
situated at various moral levels. Though he was thinking of a later, much 
inferior play, Corneille himself has provided a definition of dramatic ac- 
tion which with a little modification may serve also for these four works: 
“toutes ses parties,” he wrote of Don Sanche, ‘‘ne sont qu’une peinture des 
puissantes impressions que les rares qualités d’un honnéte homme font 
sur toutes sortes d’esprits”’ (ewores, V, 409). In the universe of the master- 
pieces, where order, coherence, and moral sense are found intimately 
fused, the principal dramatic action may be defined, I think, as the moral 
ascent of a hero together with all the repercussions it causes and all the 
readjustments it necessitates in those around him. 

The more particular means by which this ascent is accomplished can 
be looked upon as the motivation of the plays, that is, as the means by 


which the action is started, sustained, and concluded. Let us examine 


first how the action begins. The protagonists are, one and all, men and 


( 
women who are suddenly confronted by a conflict of interests, and who 
choose to defend one or the other of those interests. They are not ‘“‘heroes”’ 
to begin with, they achieve their heroism during the course of the play 
by responding heroically to situations which are not of their own making. 
These situations which call them into being as heroes usually occur, natu- 
rally enough, near the beginning of the play. It is in Act I of Le Cid that 
Rodrigue receives the order to fight Chiméne’s father in a duel. It is like- 
wise in the first act that Polyeucte is persuaded to disregard Pauline’s 
alarms and seek immediate baptism, lest the grace of God be withdrawn. 
In Horace, Act I seems to imply that no heroism will be demanded, but 
the news in Act II that Horace and Curiace must fight each other as 
special representatives of their states soon destroys that pleasant illusion. 
Cinna offers a somewhat more complicated pattern of initial motivation 
of heroic action. The unexpected change in character and policy which 
Auguste announces in Act II suddenly alters the situation in which Cinna 
has taken a stand and thrusts the young conspirator into a conflict which, 
far from giving him an occasion for heroism, seems to entail an inevitable 
fall from honor. Later, however, when Auguste is confronted by the hard 
fact of the almost universal disloyalty of those whom he himself had trusted 
and loved, he also is suddenly thrust into a “given”’ situation. And this 
second major new situation in the play not only forces Auguste to act de- 
cisively; it also permits him to act heroically. Cinna’s dilemma in Act II 
is of the kind which could have led to a Racinian tragedy of the personality 
in process of disintegration; in fact, however, it gives rise to Auguste’s 
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dilemma; and the Emperor, by finding a brilliant, heroic resolution to his 
own conflict, also providentially offers Cinna a way out of his impasse. 
(The complete title of the play appears to reflect this transformation of 
false or abortive heroism into genuine heroism: Cinna, ou la Clémence 
d’ Auguste.) 

In all four works, then, the characters begin their ascent to the heroic 
only as they react to a situation provided by the author. Once this situa- 
tion for heroic action is established, however, it is up to the characters 
themselves to seize hold of it and to make of it what they will. The dilemma 


into which each potential hero is cast tends to divide him against him- 


self, but it also awakens his will, and through his will he can try to develop 


a new, unified personality around the core of one or the other terms of the 
dilemma. 

In the vocabulary of Corneille, the conflicting demands upon the hero 
are called imtéréts —a word which stresses the moral, interdependent exist- 


ence of all Cornelian characters: 


j'ai, pour m’affliger, 
Ma gloire a soutenir, et mon pére a venger 
ton intérét ici me !désespére. 


Le Cid, Ill. iv. 915-17 


1’1mmoler deux [Curiaces] aux mfnes de mes fréres; 
ura le dernier de mes trois adversaires, 
C’est a ses intéréts que je vais |’immoler.”’ 
—Horace, 1V. ii. 1131-33 


J’obéis sans réserve a tous vos sentiments, 
Et prends vos intéréts par dela mes serments. 


Cinna, III. iv. 947-48 


ns plus de temps: le sacrifice est prét; 
du vrai Dieu soutenir |’intérét. 
Polyeucte, 11. vi. 711-12 


These intéréts link the hero not only to other men, but also to himself. 
For the individual in Corneille’s theatre has almost no private dimension; 
he lives, he exists, he is, only as he stands in some clearly defined relation- 
ship to others. Since the hero’s whole being is so largely a function of his 
intéréts, it follows that in a serious conflict of interests he is threatened by 
a disintegration of self. It is in order to avoid this defeat that he tries, as 
I have already suggested, to create a new being for himself, usually around 
the core of the higher of two conflicting interests. It is true that Rodrigue, 
Chiméne, and Cinna are not able or not willing to choose one alternative 
and to exclude the other. And on the other hand, Camille in Act IV of 
Horace defies a heroism which seems to her intolerably brutal, and wills 
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rather to uphold what her society judges to be the lesser of two opposing 
interests. Only Horace, Auguste, Polyeucte, and Pauline possess the clarity 
y ) 


of vision to make the heroic choice, and the strength of will to stick reso- 


lutely to their decision. But all these characters, however different they 
are from each other in their response to the “given” situation, have one 
thing in common: they are all quite aware of being called upon to adapt 
themselves to a situation. Moreover, they are all given to talking about 
themselves, to analyzing their actions, and to proclaiming their own moti- 
vations. But when the Cornelian hero dramatizes himself, he 1 
indulging in a vain display of pride; he is also striving to 
rity of being by first changing himself and then forcings 
the change. 

In order to stress the urgency and the difficulty of the demand upon the 
hero to establish new relationships with those around him, C 


7 1] } 
( 


rneiue usual y 
contrives the action of the opening scenes so that the demanding situation 
shall come as a complete surprise, to the characters and the audience 
alike. The surprises and misunderstandings which occur later in the play, 
such as Horace’s apparently cowardly flight from the Curiaces and Poly- 
eucte’s seemingly unchristian decision to attend a pagan religious ceremony, 


in on i ' 
serve in turn to raise the spectre of defeat and to keep us awake 


P af ’ } | TI e . Pll 
gravity of the hero’s l srtaking. The c osing scenes of the play, 


bring definite assurance that the motivation upward, 


other hand, always 
which Corneille has initiated and which the characters have proclaimed 


] 


. , 7 1 ] = 
by their words and acts, 1s neither illusory nor open in any way to further 


doubts or misunderstanding. Through a surrogate character or, once 
through an action over which the heroes have no control, Corneille always 
steps back into the frame of the play at the very end and invariably con- 
firms the declarations of the ‘“‘highest’? character. Thus, 
puts an arbitrary end to the conflict between Rodrigue and 
declares them to be equally noble and worthy of each ot 
play King Tulle, having listened to a series of conflicting ‘“‘plaidoyers,”’ 
delivers a judgment favorable to Horace. At the end of Cinna, Livie, who 
is endowed with prophetic powers, foretells the glorification and eventual 
deification of Auguste. And in Po/yeucte not only does Sévére, though not 
a Christian, express admiration for Christian virtues, but the miraculous 
conversions of Pauline and Félix offer irrefutable proof of the genuineness 
of Polyeucte’s heroism. 

The pattern of motivation analyzed above is itself symmetrical, then, 


since the characters dominate the motivation of the middle part of the 


play, while the presence of the author is felt especially strongly at the 

beginning and at the end of the play. Because of these shifts from author 

to characters and back to author, the motivation is somewhat discontinu- 
Loui rland has perhaps shown most convincingly how much sufferin 


> his Horace ou Naissance de !homme (Paris, 1952 
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ous, but the movement is nevertheless always irresistibly upward. Finally, 
to return to the third structural principle which we found in the plays, the 
motivation is defined almost exclusively in moral terms. In conclusion, 


then, the Cornelian esthetic, as it appears in Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, and 


I 


Polyeucte, seems to be characterized by balance or order, by a continuity 


which allows for change, and by a sense of moral force which permits 


certain characters, responding to a situation not of their own devising, to 
ascend of their own free will and in their own way to a higher order of 
virtue, there to obtain from an external authority an arbitrary and final 
vindication. 





FURTHER SOURCES OF LA TENTATION 
DE SAINT ANTOINE 


By Francis J. Carmody 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


THE PRESENT paper compares parts of the 1874 version of La Tentation 
(Paris: Charpentier, n.d.) with the text of 1856 (ed. L. Bertrand, 1929) and, 
indirectly, with the original of 1849.1 The method for determining the 
sources of this work follows a clear series of trial and error operations; one 
must: 1) select and read from the list of 134 works which Flaubert said he 
read from 1870 to 1872 (reproduced by Bertrand, pp. 283-303); 2) read the 
further books cited in Flaubert’s correspondence, where mention augments 
the probable importance; 3) examine works indicated in the footnotes of 
the above (Seznec demonstrated that Flaubert continued research in this 
manner); and 4) study modern scholarship to determine works which 
Flaubert might have used but did not mention. The Oannes episode, dis- 
cussed below, will illustrate: the fish-god is barely identified by Layard and 
Creuzer, works known to Flaubert; but from their footnotes it is evident 
that the ultimate source is Berosus, and one standard modern reference is 
Lenormand’s edition of 1871; that Flaubert very probably quoted from 
Lenormand is suggested by close verbatim correspondence between the 
latter’s French translation and Flaubert’s wording; hence Lenormand is 
the probable source. 

Research ot the present type allows the student to associate himself with 
a great writer rather than an insignificant one, and has the further ad- 
vantages of objectivity and of initiation into other feasible projects. The 
ill-advised statement that a writer or a work has been ‘“‘done”’ rises from 
use of only two methods, biographical and interpretive; meanwhile there 
are immense opportunities in study of the sources of the whole of decadent 
literature, and each such topic leads to acquaintance with the history of 
archeology, religion, occultism and art. Flaubert’s source book on the 
Kabbala, by Franck, introduces us to Hugo’s Lilith and Baudelaire’s (and 
Schopenhauer’s) Ormuz and Arimane; and thereupon the oversimple 
concept of Manicheism yields to a far broader documentation on good and 
evil. Finally, the immediate sources having been determined, their sources 
in turn may be pursued, taking Bochart’s monsters back to al-Qazwini, and 

1. Known to me through the two studies of Jean Seznec: Les Sources de l’épisode des Dieux 
dans la Tentation de Saint Antoine, premiére version, 1849, Paris: Vrin, 1940, 191 pp., and 


la T : ndon farburg Inst., 194 PI more in 


N uvelies Llude L “ 
RR XLII (1951), 217-19. I cite F ’s letters he vres completes, vol Par 


Conrad, 1930, and (with prefix S) from the Supplément, id 
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Plutarch to Homer or to hieroglyphics. Thus the Second Empire assumes 
its full significance as an outstanding period of exploration of human 
thought. Literature is only partly imaginative 

The ultimate goal of a search for sources is a definition of a writer’s in- 
tentions, techniques and originality. In the case of La Tentation, we may 
study the further factor of an evolution over a twenty-five year period. For 
each version, Flaubert returned to the same as well as to other sources, 
and he either created new passages or retained old ones. Several scholars 
have analysed this evolution,? but none has invoked source material as a 
criterion except Jean Seznec, in two studies devoted exclusively to the 
original text ot 1849. Given the nature of Flaubert’s revisions, Seznec’s 
competent identifications also concern good parts of the version of 1856, but 
account for only a traction of the host of minor details of about one-third 
of that of 1874. Hence the present topic is far from done. 

La Tentation, especially in its early forms, is a diffuse and experimental 
document. One may characterize it in various ways according to the im- 
portance one attributes to any aspect or part. If for example one would 
emphasize he reactions of Saint Anthe ny to the things he see r imagin 


the temptations themselves are less significant than the 1 


like Flaubert, had personal psychic complexes, 


but both were fascinated 
rather than tempted by passing event. Hence the question: why did Flau- 
bert select this kind of scene rather than another? The nature ot the scenes 
is best de fined with reference to the sources. 

Che most important theme, by sheer number of pages, is the psychic dis- 
orders of Alexandrian culture during the height of the Christian heresies of 
the fourth century; multiplicity and divergence before and after this time 
were less striking. Flaubert may have been aware of this chronological 
factor from one of his source books, Vacherot’s Histoire de l’Ecole da’ Alex- 


1 


whose first (neo-Hellenic) and third (rationalistic and 

periods he ignores. The Alexandrian decadence resulted from the 
dogmatism of the many Christian sects and the excessive physical in- 
activity of the city culture; the term decadent refers simultaneously to the 
material and the ideological situation, both of which tempt Anthony. Za 
Tentation differs from other decadent masterpieces in the importance of the 
ideologies. Thus Thais and Aphrodite develop neo-Platonic rather than 
gnostic thought and simultaneously reflect more realistically the orgies of 


mic 


the happy few after the manner of Petronius’ Satiricon, dear to Huysmans. 
As Flaubert’s revised treatment of the Gods turns more and more toward 
mere presentation, it tends toward a neo-classical purity of line, and toward 


alt 
Alle nspach 


Reik 912), and the articles by Madeleine (19 

From the MSS and the correspondence, it 
La Tentation in 1858 and again in June 1869, that 
and had his final of it by Sept. 14. 
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lyrical expression; thus it abandons marquetry for art. This evolution, 
j 


subjectively sensed, may be demonstrated by documented comparisons; 
and the latter orient us concerning the interrelationship of Moreau, Huys 
mans, Moréas and even Barrés. 

To some extent, in weighing Flaubert’s artistry, one may distinguish 
between passages retained from the early versions through sheer inertia, 
and others that he presumably considered basic. The factor of inertia can 
not be discounted, for he proposed to revise, not necessarily to rewrite; but 
a page that we may consider archaic in 1874 may also be one that Flaubert 
esteemed among his best. In contrast, the suppression of a given unit, and 
especially the addition of a new one, constitute objective evidence of a 
change of emphasis, and the maintenance of the long section on the heresies 
proves that they remained vitally basic. 

Several other matters of method are significant. Voltaire, in his Diction 
naire philosophique, used several of Flaubert’s source books.‘ His aim, 
like that of Flaubert’s Devil, was to discredit dogma by illustrating its 
multiplicity; he was in no way interested in the psychic problems or the 
imagery. In contrast, Dom Calmet, his worthy adversary, published in 1746 
his Dissertations sur les apparitions, intending in this work to combat 
superstition and dominate psychic aberrations by objective documentation 
It is interesting that the Dissertations were translated into German in 1752, 
and thus serve as a possible element in German romantic occultisms 
Flaubert stands closer to Calmet, but he was not really interested in the 
occult or its special branches of hermetism and cabbalism. He made no use 
of new scholarship on the Hermetica, which had been translated by Ficino 
and improved in 1867 by Louis Ménard’s French text. Hermetic literature, 
of the strongly neo-Platonic nature of the last Alexandrian period, pre- 
sumably did not appeal to Flaubert on account of its basic monism. After 
1856, Flaubert explored cabbalism, only to reject it. In his list, under the 
heading “‘Juifs,” he notes nine works, of which at least three appeared 
after 1856; hence his interest was recent. He borrowed a few non-cabbalistic 
and non-Hermetic details from Maimonides, whom he read between 1861 
and 1871. Nothing in his treatment of the God of the Hebrews is non- 
Biblical. One last distinction concerns paganism of the form of Hellenistic 
mythology. In so far as the former Gods were interpreted as demons, or 
even psychic emanations, they were hallucinatory and decadent: this is 
the topic of Flaubert’s fabulous monsters® and of one element in Thats 
But in so far as the dead Gods were picturesque monuments of former times, 
as they tend to become in the definitive version of La Tentation, they repre- 
sent history and art rather than religion, and their secrets are more human 

4. I am unaware of current research on Voltaire’s sources; the work woul 
easy, since he mentions his sources liberally 

5. Seznec treated these in Nouvelles Etudes, but more could be said at 
of the Phystologus, known to Flaubert through the Physiologon attribute 


Flaubert ignored these symbolic creatures for the more picturesque monsters 
£ I | 
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Thus toward the end Flaubert’s Gods become dignified, the proper names 


are fewer, and the text more poetic. To demonstrate the nature of the 
: 


revisions, I present a comparative table of contents. In column one I give 
the pages for Seznec’s Les Dieux, where one finds the text of 1849 side by 
side with that of its sources. In column two I state the pages in Bertrand’s 
edition of the text of 1856; the reader may assume that the correspondences 
to this point are in general very close. In column three I indicate the pages 
for 1874, and have maintained the sequence of material as here found. In 
capitals I show near identity between columns two and three; in parentheses 
I indicate appearance of isolated detail, such as a mere name, thus establish- 
ing Flaubért’s first mention of a topic; otherwise the correspondence be- 
tween the last two versions is limited to the general subject matter or to 
occasional detail. 


II Ill 
1856 1874 
186-188 list of idols 174 comparable, no names 
189-190 Gods of Ganges ymitted) 
1g0-191 Vishnu s-176 new image of same 
192-195 other minor 179 new material 
Gods 
(190) 187 Buddha 
(218, name only) 189 Oannés 
193 undetermined 
64-70 196-198 Zoroaster 196 Ormuz 
(145, name only) (219, short image) I Diane d’Ephése, image and 
nent 
201 L’ARCHIGALLE 
203 Atys 
207 ADONIS 
212 Isis 
214 dialogue with Hilarion 
217 (images), ‘220-231 (la- 
ments) 


Further, I here list, by topics, the principal source books to which I shall 
refer: those preceded by a star were listed by Flaubert, the others he actually 
used; in brackets I note works here consulted but presumably not known to 
Flaubert: 


GENERAL: 


*Creuzer, Fr., Religions de /antiquité (trans. with notes by Guigniaut 
Paris: Treuttel, 1825, 4 vols. in 10, 4048 pp. and g60 plates. 

*Franck, Adolphe, Za Kaddale, Paris, 1843 [English transl., New York,’ 
1926]. 


*Layard, A., Nineveh and its Remains, London: Murray, 1849, 2 vols 
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lyrical expression; thus it abandons marquetry for art. This evolution, 
subjectively sensed, may be demonstrated by documented comparisons; 
and the latter orient us concerning the interrelationship of Moreau, Huys 
mans, Moréas and even Barrés. 

To some extent, in weighing Flaubert’s artistry, one may distinguish 
between passages retained from the early versions through sheer inertia, 
and others that he presumably considered basic. The factor of inertia can 
not be discounted, for he proposed to revise, not necessarily to re 
a page that we may consider archaic in 1874 may also be one that Fla 
esteemed among his best. In contrast, the suppression of a given unit, an 
especially the addition of a new one, fonstitute objective evidence of 
change of emphasis, and the maintenance of the long section on the heresies 
proves that they remained vitally basic. 

Several other matters of method are significant. Voltaire, in his Diction 


naire philosophique, used several of Flaubert’s source books.‘ His aim, 


like that of Flaubert’s Devil, was to discredit dogma by illustrating its 
multiplicity ; 

imagery. In contrast, Dom Calmet, his worthy adversary, published in 1746 
his Dissertations sur les apparitions, intending in this work to combat 
superstition and dominate psychic aberrations by objective documentation 
It is-interesting that the Dissertations were translated into German in 1752, 
and thus serve as a possible element in German romantic occultisms 
Flaubert stands closer to Calmet, but he was not really interested in the 
occult or its special branches of hermetism and cabbalism. He made no use 
of new scholarship on the Hermetica, which had been translated by Ficino 
and improved in 1867 by Louis Ménard’s French text. Hermetic literature, 
of the strongly neo-Platonic nature of the last Alexandrian period, pre- 
sumably did not appeal! to Flaubert on account of its basic monism. Afte: 
1856, Flaubert explored cabbalism, only to reject it. In his list, under the 
heading “‘Juifs,” he notes e works, of which at least three appeared 
after 1856; hence his interest was recent. He borrowed a few non-cabbalistic 
and non-Hermetic details from Maimonides, whom he read between 1861 
and 1871. Nothing in his treatment of the God of the Hebrews is non- 


Biblical. One last distinction concerns paganism of the form of Hellenistic 


mythology. In so far as the former Gods were interpreted as demons, or 
even psychic emanations, they were hallucinatory and decadent: this is 
the topic of Flaubert’s fabulous monsters® and of one element in Thais 
But in so far as the dead Gods were picturesque monuments of former times, 
as they tend to become in the definitive version of La Tentation, they repre 
sent history and art rather than religion, and their secrets are more human 
4. I am unaware of current research on Voltaire’s sources; the work would be 
easy, since he mentions his sources liberally. 


5. Seznec treated these in Nouvelles Etudes, but more could be said about 
of the Phystologus, known to Flaubert through the Physiologon attributed t 


Flaubert ignored these symbolic creatures for the more picturesque monsters. 
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Thus toward the end Flaubert’s Gods become dignified, the proper names 


are fewer, and the text more poetic. To demonstrate the nature of the 
1 


revisions, I present a comparative table of contents. In column one I give 
the pages for Seznec’s Les Dieux, where one finds the text of 1849 side by 
side with that of its sources. In column two I state the pages in Bertrand’s 
edition of the text of 1856; the reader may assume that the correspondences 
to this point are in general very close. In column three I indicate the pages 
for 1874, and have maintained the sequence of material as here found. In 
capitals I show near identity between columns two and three; in parentheses 
I indicate appearance of isolated detail, such as a mere name, thus establish- 
ing Flaubert’s first mention of a topic; otherwise the correspondence be- 
tween the last two versions is limited to the general subject matter or to 


occasional detail 


Il Ill 
1856 1874 
186-188 list of idols comparable, names 
189-190 Gods of Ganges omitted) 
190-191 Vishnu 17<-176 new image of same 
192-196 other minor 77-179 new material 
Gods 
(190) 80-187 Buddha 
(139) (218, name only) 88-189 Oannés 
go-1g93 undetermined 
64-70 196-198 Zoroaster 94-196 Ormuz 
(145, name only) (219, short image) 97 Diane d’Ephése, image and 
lament 
98-201 L’ARCHIGALLE 
202-203 Atys 
3-207 ADONIS 
7-212 Isis 
213-214 dialogue with Hilarion 
216-217 (images), 2 3 (la- 


ments) 


Further, I here list, by topics, the principal source books to which I shall 
refer: those preceded by a star were listed by Flaubert, the others he actually 
used; in brackets I note works here consulted but presumably not known to 
Flaubert: 


GENERAL: 
*Creuzer, Fr., Religions de ’antiquité (trans. with notes by Guigniaut), 
Paris: Treuttel, 1825, 4 vols. in 10, 4048 pp. and g6o plates. 
*Franck, Adolphe, La Kabddale, Paris, 1843 [English transl., New York 
1926]. , 


*Layard, A., Nineveh and its Remains, London: Murray, 1849, 2 vols 
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*Matter, Jacques, Histoire critique du gnosticisme, Paris: Levrault, 1828, 
3 vols., 122 plates. 

*Plutarch, Oeuvres [transl. Amyot, vols. 17, 21, Paris: Janet, 1819-1820]. 

BUDDHA: 

*Burnouf, E., Introduction a l’histoire du Buddhisme indien, 
Impr. Roy., 1845. 

—— (transl.), Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris: Impr. Nat., 18 
397 


“9 
S2, 


[Foucaux, Ph.-Ed. (trans!.), Histoire du Bouddha Cakya-Mouni, Paris: 
1847-48. 2 vols.] 
— (transl.), Le Lalita Vistara, in Annales du Musée Guimet V1, 1884, 
675 pp. 
(transl.), Rgya tch’er, ou Développement des jeux, Paris: Impr. 
Nat., 1848, 480 pp. and 6 plates 
OANNES: 
Lenormand, Fr., Essai de commentaire des fragments cosmologiques de 
Bérose, Paris: Maisonneuve, 1871, 576 pp. 
| Manuel da’ histoire de l’Orient, vol. 2, Paris: Levy, 18¢ 
ORMUZ: 


Anquetil Du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 2 vols., Paris: Tilliard, 1771, 1784 pp. 


9, 49C pp-] 


*Burnouf, E., Commentaire sur le Yacna, in Journal Asiatique (not here 
consulted.) 


} 


Etude sur la langue et les textes zends, published serially in the 
Fournal Asiatique beginning July, 1940, pp. § ff.; “Le Dieu HOma” in 
1844, pp. 449 ff.; based on Anquetil, etc. 
[Darmesteter, J. (transl.), Le Zend-Avesta, in Annales du Musée Guimet 
XXI, XXII, XXIV, 1892-1893.] 


[de Harlez, C. (transl.), 4vesta, Paris: Maisonneuve, 1881, 671 pp.| 


i 


*Franck, Adolphe, Etudes orientales, Paris, 1861 (no useful detail). 
* La Kabbale, Paris, 1843 [English transl. New York, 192¢ 
[Hyde, Th., Historia religionis veterum parsarum, Oxford, 1700, 556 pp. 

*Maury, A., Essai historique sur la religion des Aryas, published serially 

in the Reoue Archéologique, 1X, 1852, 589 ff. and seg., on the Rig-Veda, 
quoting Burnouf, etc. 

The procession of the Gods forms part five of the 1874 version; Flaubert 
was at work on it by June 1871, and completed it by November 14. After 
three pages of the biography of Anthony, a series of idols passes, probably 
based on engraved plates. This full page is entirely new and far shorter 
than the earlier corresponding material; all proper names have disappeared 
and the treatment seems more fanciful; we shall see that Flaubert probably 
intended in this revision to deal with a separate set of pre-legendary Gods. 
Next we find a young God lying in a boat; from Creuzer’s pl. 47, Seznec 
(Nouv., p. 87) identified Vishnu, but did not remark that certain words 
were borrowed from the notes to Creuzer’s plates, such invisible detail as 


“une mer de lait,” or such apparent free interpretation as “‘sur le nombril du 
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Dieu une tige de lotus a poussé,” from Creuzer’s major text (pp. 177-78: 
‘sort de son nombril une tige de lotus’’). Flaubert made a few unimportant 
mistakes, giving the God three faces (cf. Cr. pl. 14) instead of the expected 
four. Briefly, the 31 lines on the Vishnu of 1856 are now reduced to 14, and 
the subject itself replaced, as we shall see, by Buddha 

Flaubert next presents three gods from fresh use of Creuzer (pl. 46, 48, 


44), and three goddesses (Cr. pl. 17); the only detail from the notes is that 


the second god is blue. Here the Gods multiply rapidly, an idea perhaps 
suggested by the ensemble of Creuzer’s plates, but of interest as a transition 
to the Buddha. The opening scene closely resembles the brilliant stapa of 


chapter eleven of the Lotus, which Flaubert read in June 1871 (letter no 


116g) and rendered thus: 


ya 84, Lotus 145, 
\ chev al sur des ¢ 


it sur des sieges d ¢ 


ils respirent des fleurs |cf. Cr ; Des paons 
s’abreuvent a des ruisseaux d idr Vor [Rx 1¢: “sable 


gya 118 and Lal. 235] | ] Et tout cela se développe comme une haute 


i 


Flaubert may have used another set of plates for ‘‘a l’ent s grottes 
and “‘les danseuses tournoient.”’ The description, continued in the words of 


Hilarion, is now based directly on Creuzer’s notes: 


1 destruction”’ 
n’a pas de jambes, prom 
er has legs, but 
1 dépourvu de 


mpagne a 


perroguet, 
presente a mour, son fils, sa mame ronde |interpreted 

trom notes for pl. 1 uma, |’Amour, su n, tous deux 

por nar un roaue 

px tes par un p rroquet 


At this point Buddha appears. We may presume that the fact 


Creuzer gathered the Buddha plates here (pl. 11¢) inspired the 


sequence in La Tentation; it 1s of some interest the Maya just seer 
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Buddha’s mother. Neither plates nor notes expl: uin the preliminary image, 
which Flaubert derived from a single good picture since the four major 
traits he recites are among the eighteen traditional ‘characteristics’ of 
Buddha (cf. Lotus 575), and since he mistook as suns the two wheels always 
attributed to the soles of Buddha’s feet. Each of our source texts gives one 
or more of the words used by Flaubert to name these traits, ‘“reflets”’ in 
Rgya 108, “protubérance” in Lotus 560 (otherwise ‘“‘tubercule” Lotus 558, 
“excroissance”’ Rgya 108, etc. 

The story proper is that of c, ikya Muni, less elaborate than the legends 
told by Burnouf in his Jmtroduction and in the Lotus. Flaubert created his 
Buddha in the early summer of 1871. He was trying to locate a copy of the 
Lotus by June 14, along with several other related source books which I have 
not seen (note especially his letters of June 17 and July 6);° by July 25 he 
was plunged in the 4vesta. In his list, Flaubert included the Reya tch’er, of 
1848, the Tibetan variant of the Sanskrit La/ita Vistara; both differ in 
identical fashion from the Lotus, notably with respect to the sabbath of 
demons. Further, the abrupt identi ical ending in La Tentation and in the 
Rgya suffices to isolate the La/ita, where death and cremation offer a 
stronger conclusion. Considering the Rgya as the basic model, we find th: at 


Flaubert has followed its sequence and prepared, as was his habit, a rapic 
3 


summary of selected bits: the Buddha’s choice of mother (Rgya 131-32 
his “énumération des atomes” (p. 141, a key test), his ‘“‘ouvrages de cire”’ 
(p. 151, “sceaux” in La/. 141), “‘le pug rilat” (sic in Rgya 136), the “seul 
grain de riz” (p. 248), the sabbath of demons (pp. 294 ff.), the temptation 
by young girls (“cuisses découvertes” in Rgya 307). The Lalita, of which 
parts might conceivably have been seen by F laabert by this time, explains 
far better the description of the young girls (pp. 273-74), the list of virtues, 
forces, etc. (pp. 310-17, and Lotus 230, 511, 781, 820), and the giving of 
hands and head (p. 151, Lotus 155). This brief sampling must suffice; it 
proves that, despite the apparent simplicity of the - isode, the sources 
offered Flaubert the material for a particularly complex exercise in mar- 
quetry. 

I mentioned the cremation peculiar, among our books, to the Lalita. 
Flaubert’s Buddha says: “Tout va mourir; et, jusqu’A des naissances 
nouvelles, une flamme dansera sur les ruines des mondes détruits;’’ there- 
upon the pre-legendary Gods fall, and the mythological age begins. The 
“flamme”’ at least recalls the cremation, and perhaps even the theme of 
Gotterdammerung. 

Flaubert turns at once to Oannes, a wholly new unit prefigured only by 

6. Letters 118s, 9, and S 53 bean bert wanted to! see Saint-Hil 
1855, and Le Bouddha, 1862, but said that he had already finished this 
to the La/ita, we must underst mal le e means the Rgya 

7. In his Rgya Foucaux cites another work (pp. 417-18) on Buddha’s death: “Cet 
terre trembla; il tomba un météore, les coins du monde aon en feu,” suggesting Flan bere’ 
destruction of ; 
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earlier mention of the name. The image is short, and peculiar in that the 


God with fish-tail has no legs. Creuzer (II, 33-34) gives the ba 
raphy on Oannes and adds: “T] donna la loi aux Babyloniens, 

les arts et les sciences, [...] l’histoire des ancie 
Bélus et d’Omoroca,” where the detail ‘“‘celle de”’ Flaubert 


i 


Actually. all the material needed for La Tentation appears | the first 


Sat 


fragment of Berosus, set twice into ‘rench by Lenormand, in 


and in slightly different wording in his Manuel (j 2-64 


11 ” 


use of “‘semaililes’’ indicates use the rmer. he Oannes 


tiative; we may p hat it satisfied the new 


project ‘or “‘] nts” and for generalities an i al tions rather than 

enumeration i The word 
propriat yntext later in > Essat (p 

rding Zoroaster’s dial with the Devil, Seznec 

naquetil’s Zend-Avesta and Creuzer. Flauber 

\ Z Flaubert 


the Gi rd 


In an ap- 


represents an 


; - 1y , ] = } ; j ’ 1] 
ls Meld, where the strong adualism Ol 0d and evil, aS Well 


morals, make the topic m His revision 


tit 


titution of material , replaces 
remain, Mithra a and three 
lines are adapted 
ening image of Ormuz replaces 
part on Creuzer (I, 


f the winged hoop kn 


than the rm 
tna rhe I rorms 


and de Harlez: Ormusd inste 


ro-Mainvus; Hyde, Voltaire’s source 


Hormuz. Hormuzda, Ahariman, Ahreman and Ahriman, and 
n French, XVII, 288 used Oromazes an rimanius. The 


: , ; + 1 . . 
sections quoted are the } ashi ¢ {Ara ana the B Uundenesch 


t effective of 


( Irmu 


Ud 


of the immediate source 1n 
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The first thirteen lines derive from the Boundehesch, several later ones 
from the Yasht of Mithra: 


Je t’avais vaincu, Ahriman! [Angq., II, 348: “Ahriman | ] en fut accablé et re 
tomba dans les ténébres’’] [...] D’abord, te révoltant contre moi, tu as fait périr 
{II, 356] l’ainé des créatures Kaiomortz, l’homme Taureau [II, 352: “II alla sur 
le Taureau, sur Kaiomorts et sur le feu’’; II, 356: ‘““Kaiomorts tomba (sortit) de la 
jambe du Taureau’’]. Puis tu as séduit le premier couple humain, Meschia et 
Meschiané [II, 377-78: ‘““Ormusd parle de Meschia et de Meschiané [ . . . }], l’-homme 
et la femme (and cf. Lenormand, Manuel 1, 323) |... ] Ahriman les trompa | 
n’a cherché qu’a les séduire,”’ (cf. Franck, p. 287, and Hyde, p. 295)]; et tu as ré- 
pandu les ténébres dans les cceurs [II, 378: “et leurs ames seront dans le Douzakh 
jusqu’au renouvellement des corps’’], tu as poussé vers le ciel tes bataillons [II, 


j 


355: “secondé d’un grand nombre de Dews, il se méla aux planétes’’] [ . . . }] Mithra, 


1é 
mon fils, habitait un lieu inaccessible [II, 206: ““Mithra est élevé sur le redoutable 


Albordj’’}. Il y recevait les ames [II, 206: “II procure la tranquillité aux nombreuses 
ames de l’Iran’’] [...] J’avais réglé les paturages [II, 206: “Sur cette montagne 
sont des paturages’’}, les labours [I, 405], le bois du sacrifice, la forme des coupes 

{as in 1856]. 


Flaubert’s special study of the God “Hom” gave us two lines of text; the 
reference is to a kind of sacrament usually eaten (Angq., II, 205, 287), but 
in La Tentation it is a drink made from s6ma (Lenormand, Manuel, I, 293: 
“dans une coupe de bois la liqueur du dieu des batailles, adoré lui-méme 
comme un dieu,” and again I, 321: “‘l’offrande du jus du haoma, la méme 
plante que le s6ma védique”’). Flaubert returns to the Boundehesch: 

A moi les Amschaspands [Angq., II, 350: ‘“Ormusd avec les Amschaspands,”’ and cf 
Maury, p. 3], les Izeds [II, 212, 355, 


, les Ferouers [II, 350, and cf. Hyde, p. 161 
Au secours, Mithr ec 


¢ 
a! prends ton épée! [IT, 212: “Que Mithra vienne a mon secours 
avec son épée.’’]. Caosyac, qui dois revenir pour la délivrance universelle II, 
411: “Sosiosch (for Coshyant) fera revivre les morts’’] 

I note in passing the Sin-Morgh or Simorgh (Anq., II, 294, 388, 493), the 
‘coq d’or” in the episode of the Queen of Sheba (1874, p. 53; cf. Dar- 
mesteter, II, 571). 

Diana of Ephesus is an innovation in 1874, appropriately placed here for 
the strange mystic symbolism of her legend. Flaubert’s preliminary image, 
in ten lines, derives from Creuzer’s very graphic pl. 317, and adds from his 
notes (“‘le corps [...] est engagé dans une espéce de gaine [.. . ]; derriére 
[la téte] est un nimbe, symbole probable du disque de la lune [.. . ] Deux 


lions en ronde-bosse sont sur les deux épaules [...]; deux guirlandes, 
[...] la premiére composée de fleurs et l’autre de fruits; au-dessous sont 
trois rangs de mamelles [...]; [on the gaine] des taureaux, des cerfs, des 
lions, des griffons, a mi-corps, sur plusieurs rangs [.. . ]; abeilles [.. . }’’). 
The remaining thirteen lines appear to be original; the animals begin to 
fall, her dress bursts and she disappears. 


\ 
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The long Archigallus unit was maintained almost verbatim from the early 
versions. The next episode opens with an image of Atys, hardly mentioned 
in 1856, and Cybele, based on Creuzer (pl. 230, where however the elbows 
are raised and Atys holds a globe). Cybele’s lament derives from Creuzer’s 
text (II, 64: “Elle s’enfuit [...], puis s’enfonga [...] dans le pays des 
Hyperboréens. Cependant la Phrygie [...] resta en proie 4 une famine”’; 
II, 58-59: description of the bloody orgies; II, 60: “l’organe viril [.. . ] 
était porté en procession”; II, 61: “les prétres [. . . ] portaient quelquefois 
des vétements de femme’”’; II, 67: “‘l’infidélité de l’amant’’). This horrible 
scene was perhaps intended as a strong contrast. 

Setting aside the “‘plaintes d’Isis”’ for special treatment, I have only a few 
remarks to make on the remaining Gods, who must some day be closely 
examined. Flaubert had done his reading for his “Olympe”’ in August and 
September 1871 (letters no. 1197, 1209), and completed it by October 26 
(no. 1218). One major innovation is the series of short images that replace 
those set earlier each before its corresponding monologue. This new single 
series seems to have been inspired by a frieze (cf. Cr. pl. 249), but executed 
from individual engravings; it illustrates again Flaubert’s later concern 
with organic form of the panorama type. The image of Jupiter closely 
resembles Cr. pl. 255-56, but not their notes; Juno’s ‘‘diadéme”’ is so named 
(note for pl. 274); Minerva is a synthesis of pl. 343, 345 and 656, and the 
Bacchus group is undoubtedly a close interpretation of pl. 685, adding 
‘“‘pampres”’ from the notes, and “‘Mirmallonéides”’ from the text (III, 130: 
‘“‘Mimallones’’). About half the detail for Venus Anadyomene derives from 
Cr. pl. 384. This subject was well known, from Botticelli to Rimbaud; 
Flaubert has added powerfully by the mirror and the non-graphic interpre- 
tations (“‘ses prunelles glissent langoureusement sous ses paupiéres [.. . | 
La sp'endeur de son corps fait autour d’elle un halo de nacre”). 

I have reserved for special treatment three episodes in La Tentation in 
which the sources appear to be of unusual nature or to have been used in a 
different way. These episodes concern the biography of Anthony, the 
“plaintes d’Isis” (both also involving documentation on Egypt), and 
Anthony’s dialogue with the Devil. The source books to which I refer in- 
clude, as before, several modern references: 

*Athanasius, Vie de Saint Antoine, trans. Maunoury, Paris, 1858 [trans. 

Meyer, Westminster, 1950]. 

[Budge, E. A. W., The Gods of the Egyptians, Chicago: Open Court, 1904.] 

*Champollion-Figeac, J., L’Egypte ancienne, Paris: Firmin Didot, 1839, 
$00 pp. 

[Diodorus Siculus, Bibliothéque historique, trans. Hoefer, 2° éd., Paris, 

1865.] 


[Frazer, J. G., The Golden Bough, vol. 6, third ed., New York: Macmillan, 


} 
] 


1935.| 


(Herodotus, History, trans. Macaulay, London: Macmillan, 1914.] 
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*Rougé, E., Rituel funéraire des anciens Egyptiens, Paris, 1861-68. 
*Strabo, Géographie, bk. XVII, Paris, 1805-19, 5 vols. [Loeb Classics, 
1917-32, 8 vols.] 

Flaubert’s gravest departure from fact appears in the biography of Saint 
Anthony. There is no trace of this material in the 1856 version; it appears in 
several parts of La Tentation, notably the opening pages, whose substantial 
panorama recalls use of this new device in the definitive text. Then Anthony 
speaks of his daily activities, of his sister Ammonaria, and the death of his 
mother caused by his departure. These two details exemplify the differences 
from Athanasius’ Life of Anthony, for in the latter the sister is not named, 
and the mother had already died. Flaubert also read other ancient accounts, 
but all derive from Athanasius: Jacobus da Voragine’s Legenda Aurea, the 
Vitae patrum, Le Nain de Tillemont, Theodoret, St. Nilus, Sosomenes, 
Jerome’s De viris i/lustribus, Rufinus and Fleury. Nor do I find the neces- 
sary details in the lives of the contemporary anchorites mentioned in La 
Tentation, Ammon, Macarius, Paul, etc. Whether or not a source can be 
found, Flaubert here engaged in mystification. The descriptions of Egypt 
are equally baffling. Strabo, listed by Flaubert, mentions a few of the monu- 
ments such as the Panaeum and the temple of Serapis (Book 17), as do 
Diodorus (Book 1), Herodotus (Book 2), Champollion-Figeac, Plutarch 
(De Iside , tc. 

The “plaintes d’Isis’’ are equally disquieting. Part of the material is 
accounted for by Seznec’s research on the earlier Apis, but most is new. The 
contents may be divided into four topics, the major formal images, the 


j 


facts of the legend, the documentation on Egypt, and the “plaintes”’ over 


lair 
the death of Osiris. The introductory image shows Isis nursing Harpocrates, 


a common graphic subject (Budge IT, 208, 210), complicated by men 

a black veil and exact posture. In the lament, the image of the tw 

with coucoupha (concoupha according to Creuzer) and lotus 

Creuzer’s pl. 158 and 179; but other details (“ibis debout entre | 

des boeufs,’’ and Osiris as ‘‘Dieu a cornes de taureau tu 

poitrine”) suggest particular models. The panorama implicit in “ 

s’étalait sous nous, monumentale et sérieuse”’ represents a common ty 
engraving at the period, comparable to examples in the Ane d’Or of the 
Firmin-Didot edition of Ovid (1869), in which there are, further, multiple 
faces, sphinxes, skulls and winged animals. One finds similar panoramas in 
the poets of this period, for example in Hérédia’s Antoine et Cléopatre 
(“Tous deux ils regardaient, de la haute terrasse, / L’Egypte s’endormir 
sous un ciel étouffant”’). The device, though by no means original with 
Flaubert, represents his tendency toward broader structure and more 
graceful graphic effects. The same might be said of his descent to the world 
of the dead “par des escaliers conduisant A des salles ot étaient reproduites 


les joies des bons,” reminiscent of Baudelaire’s notes, here reflecting Flau- 
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bert’s travel peed or based on ancient accounts (Herodotus, par. 
Plutarch XVII, 


261 
The legend of Isis, including the proper names and the events, is the 


standard one, more or less as told by Plutarch (XVII, 221-334) rather than 
by Diodorus; one finds various details in Matter (II, 30-31), Creuzer (I, 
394-400) and most modern scholarly writing such as Budge and Frazer. 
Flaubert, not interested in the conflicting traditions, as analyzed by Frazer 
and others, identifies Osiris with the Sun and Isis with the Moon, as did 
Diodorus (cf. Plutarch XVII, 281); he makes no reference to the standard 
attributes of Isis, notably that she gives life with breath or speech. Flaubert 
uses the term “‘plaintes” with reference to the present episode; he completed 
it shortly after Sept. 8, 1871 (letter no. 1208) and at once began work on the 
Gods of Olympus. The lament is inherent in the monologues of the Gods 
back to 1849, but the term and its spirit characterize the definitive text far 
more exactly. The term may well have been inspired by the many hymns of 
Osiris and Isis which were at the time being translated from hier glyphics, 
but I have found none to ies ain the needed details; one rich collection 
appears in Budge (II, -75). Flaubert listed Rougé’s Ritue/ funéraire, 
which I ata not seen; various Egyptologists co uld have translated an 
inscription for him, perhaps at the Louvre;* no appropriate hymn appears 
among the papers of this group (Rougé, Naville, Renan, Bunsen, Lepsius, 
Mariette, etc.) in the Bib/iothéque égyptologique for 1907-18. Regardless of 
the source, the Isis apeete is a powerfully lyrical one, and represents more 
closely than any other the basic Egyptian theme of Za Tentation. 

The last topic I shall discuss is the _— of Anthony’s ride through 
space on the Devil’s horns (1874, pp. 247-60); it replaces the earlier unit 
(1856, pp. 163-73) by new material. Flaubert was reading Plutarch and 
Spinoza’s Tractatus in July 1870 (letter no. 1107) and metaphysics in 
January 1872 (no. 1263), and was busy with Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason over the next two months; he also mentions reading Spinoza and 


~ 


works on animals in February (no. 1271), and showed some of this material 
to Turgenev (no. 1264). He wrote in March (no. 1282) that Kant and Hegel 
“continuent a m’abrutir” and that he prefers Spinoza’s Ethics. The fifteen 
pages he still aoe to do on June 4 (no. 1302), and that he completed by 
July 1 (no. 1311) presumably follow the Devil’s scene; hence it is very 
likely that the section now under consideration is based on the philoso phers 
named. For reference, I here establish the list of source books in question 
(the title for Hegel is s not indicated by Flaubert) 

(Hegel, PAtlosophy of Religion, trans. Speirs, vol. 1, London, 1895.] 

8. See René Dumesnil’s edition of the 1874 version (Paris: Belles Lettres, 1940) regarding 
the “fiente”’ on the statues noted in Flaubert’s travel book. Dumesnil gives an excellent index 
of names, showing extensive knowledge of the factual content of the sources, but not identi 
fying them 

g. Flaubert lists a “lettre sur Alexandrie” from L. Heuzey, and went to see Baudry and 
Maury on pa 1, 1871 (letter no. 1197 
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[—_—_—— Science of Logic, trans. Johnston, vol. 2, London, 1929.] 

*Kant, Critique de la raison pure, 3° éd., Paris, 1864, 2 vols. [transl. 
Tissot, Paris, 1845, 2 vols.]. 

[Leibnitz, Guores philosophiques, ed. Janet, vol. 2, Paris, 1866.| 

*Louandre, Ch., ‘‘Le Diable,”’ Revue des Deux Mondes XXXI (18 


£05 


42), 
§09-95. 
nee, 5 Le Guide des égarés, trans. S. Munk, vol. 2, Paris, 1861. 


*Spinoza, Gwores, Paris, 1861, 3 vols. (Ethics, New York: Dent, 1910] 
+ Sanne theologico-politicus, Hamburg, 1670 (London, 1883]. 

Flaubert may well have found in Louandre many bibliographical sug- 
gestions or fgg details for his interpretation of the Devil throughout 
La Tentation. Louandre gives various names of fallen gods (Anubis, Apis) 
and ot heretics (Bardesanes, Manes), anecdotes on St. Anthony, on sab- 
baths and on orgies. His remark on the transformation of the Devil into a 
theologian, during the sixteenth century, is of special interest, for in part 
six ot La Tentation he has become just that 

On the basis of the themes and the sources, we may divide the eight 
pages of Anthony’s ride into five parts. First we find the image of the ride, a 
strongly graphic subject, presumably original, but perhaps inspired by 


cg 0 ne might note that Louandre mentions Bayle’s account of 


Elijah’s ride through the heavens. Second we have a long description of the 


nd stars, rich in expressions of motion, and containing no 


visible clues for ara a source; I note merely that Kant mentions 
comets and hyperbolae (Crit. II, 363-64). Third is an exposition of the 
theological explanation of the nature of God, based on the Ethics or on some 
comparable doctrine at variance with the Bible. Fourth, overlapping with 
the preceding in a few details, is a series of absurdities proffered by 
Devil and which obviously form no doctrine at all; here I am convinced 
that Flaubert parodies Kant. Finally, the last page is related to Kant’s 
exposition of the limits of empirical knowledge, or aperceptio 

Flaubert’s method is his standard one of selection of details that appeal t« 
him; the treatment is particular in that the intentions of the sources are 
distorted. Given this fact, one must rely on the relative number of simi- 
larities, on the types of argument, and on the few distinctive technical 
terms such as “essence” and “‘forme.” The section on the theological ex- 
pla ation of God could derive, at least in large part, from Spinoza’s Ethics 


and from Maimonides; the list and the correspondence suggest these rather 


staal the many related Aristotelian or Averroistic texts of the neo-Platonic 


period of Alexandrian thought. Thus the Devil’s opening words are, for 
Anthony, heretical: “I] n’y a pas de but,” and correspon id to Spinoza’s 
‘“‘Nature has no fixed aim” (Eth.. Pp: . 32) nd Mai umonides’ ‘‘Cet ordre des 
choses vient d’une aveugle nécessité, et non pas d’un dessein”’ (II, and 
Kant’s “le monde est l’effect d’une cause aveugle”’ (II, 252). But Flaubert 
turns at once to ironical sophism as the Devil says of God: “Avant le 


commencement 1! n’aurait pas agi, et maintenant il serait inutile,” scofiing 
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at such doctrine as that of Maimonides (II, 168): “Dieu [.. . ] ne précéde 


point son action; au contraire, il n’a jamais cessé d’agir.”’ Flaubert soon 
adds: “Il agit éternellement” (E¢h., p. 16: “in action from eternity” 
Maimonides II, 168: “Dieu n’a jamais cessé d’agir’’). The Devil turns to 
God’s will: ‘“‘Admettre en Dieu plusieurs actes de volonté, c’est [.. 
détruire son unité,” after Spinoza (Eth., p. 29): “The will of God cannot 
change.” 

The Devil launches a new movement by saying: “Le vide n’est pas!” 
Here again is an Aristotelian concept; but the Devil says more than Spino- 
za’s ‘‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” for he illustrates Schopenhauer’s scepti- 
cism, and implies that nothingness does not exist, that is, briefly, that “dry 
bread is better than wisdom.” It would no doubt suffice to tempt Anthony 
with a modern “truth”; the Devil, more calculating, states an @ priori 
which, like a doctrine of in‘nity, destroys Christian cosmology; but he also 
knows that Pascal’s experiment disproves Spinoza, and that Kant d 
proves Pascal by his reasonings on the limits of gradual depletion 
and by his distinction between concepts and experience: ‘‘Rien ne 
présenter dans l’expérience qui prouve un vacuum” (Kant I, 

I cite one interesting sequence in which the Devil says of God 
255-S¢ 
I] posséde toutes les perfections! [Eth., p. 10: ‘‘His essence involves abs 
tion’’]. Concevoir quelque chose au-dela, c’est concevoir Dieu+au 
[Eth., p. 18: “Beyond God no thing which outside God is in itself car 


il est donc le seul étre, la seule substance [Eth., p. 11: “Except God, no 

be granted”’}. Si la substance pouvait se diviser, elle perdrait sa n 

pas elle, Dieu n’existerait plus. II est donc indivisible comme infi 
“When a substance is divided, it will lose the nature of substance and w 


I i cease to 


be [...]; substance absolutely infinite is indivisible’’]; et s'il avait un corps [... ] 
Maim. II, 144: “l’@tre n’est ni un corps ni une force dans un corps”’; Spin. Theol., 
4+ t 


I, 115: “God has no body”. 


Like the Devil, Spinoza (Eth., pp. 11, 210) and Maimonides (II, 212) refuse 
to attribute passions such as anger to God; indeed, “le mal est indifférent 
a Dieu” (Eth., p. 16: “God is indifferent to all things’’; cf. Leibnitz II, 152, 
196, Plutarch XXI, 130, Hegel, Re/. p. 278). 

In the above sequence, anticipating the following page, the Devil creates 
one of his delightful sophisms (p. 257): “Quand le fini jouira de |’infini, dans 
un endroit restreint enfermant |l’absolu.” The discussion passes for the 
moment from God to mention of infinity and to aperception, based on or 
inspired by Kant. We do not however find Kant’s doctrine, but to a large 
extent our feeling of absurdity on reading Kant, who said something quite 
different (II, 212): “Il en faut dire autant de la division d’un corps: elle 
s’étend 4 |’infini,” thereby making the important distinction between 
finity and indefinite extension. Similarly, when the Devil says (p. 259 
“La forme est peut-étre une erreur de tes sens,” he parodies Kant (I, 62 


“Les choses que nous percevons ne sont pas en elles-mémes telles que ni 
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les percevons.”’ Flaubert, perhaps by design, confuses Kant’s sceptical 
method (Kant II, 132) with skepticism. 

Flaubert surely studied Kant’s attacks against false reasoning of the 
type “pour concevoir le monde comme un tout qui remplisse l’espace entier”’ 
(II, 134) to formulate the Devil’s ‘“‘Penses-tu qu’Il soit continuellement a 
rajuster le monde”: Kant condemns such dualistic references. The Devil 
says of God (p. 258) that “Sa providence est superflue” after the manner 
of a statement condemned by Kant (II, 326: “dans la supposition ot ces 
choses n’auraient pas été”), and, charmingly true, that “‘l’infini seul est 
permanent” (Kant I, 212: “‘Tout ce qui change est permanent”; I, 231: “Le 
dernier sujet de ce qui change est le permanent” 

The passage (p. 259) on the limits of empirical knowledge (cf. Kant I, 
130: ‘‘ce flux de phénoménes intérieurs’’) follows Kant more closely, without 
neglecting exaggeration. Kant’s “les sens nous représentent les objets 
comme ils paraissent, et l’entendement comme ils sont” (I, 285) might 
have inspired ‘‘Les choses ne t’arrivent que par l’intermédiaire de ton 
esprit.” “‘Jamais tu ne connaitras l’univers’’ seems to imitate “Jamais nous 
ne connaitrons pleinement que notre mode d’intuition” (I, 63), and “Tu 


2. 
ne peux te faire une idée de la cause” represents the pattern of “II est 
douteux a priori si le concept de cause n’est pas chimérique” (I, 113 

I shall summarize briefly the main points pertinent to the evolution of 
Flaubert’s creative method. In so far as he continued, about 1871, to docu- 
ment his text by empirical and subjective choice of minor detail, his method 


3° J 4 P ] 
did not change. In contrast, his taste, or if you prefer his aim, conscious 


or unconscious, tOOK a strong turn tow ard S mplicity, grace and form. In- 


spired by fresh use of Creuzer, he imagined a more integrated structure 


in his prehistoric gods, and then developed a Buddha as a symbol of almost 
Christian sanctity and sacrifice. The other major units are largely new in 
1874, Ormuz, with a theme close to the Christian creation, Isis, treated as 
the eternally faithful lover, and a series of gods each presented by a pre- 
liminary graphic image tending toward a technique of the frieze. The new 
material is a far more complete course on ancient religion; the dominant 
tone has moved toward the classical lines of the beauty represented in 
A phr rite. 

Further research on Flaubert’s sources would be useful, but it seems to me 
more important to study the evolution of this kind of documentation from 
Les Martyrs to Gide, and thus disengage the interrelated concepts of local 
color, archeology, dualism and the “happy few.” We need a critical chro- 
nology of the subjects of Gustave Moreau, and analysis of the musical and 
literary traditions in the opera from Delibes’ Le Baeuf Apis (1865), through 
Samson (1877), Hérodiade (1881) and Thais (1894) to Schmitt’s Salomé 
(1907). New interest for the Greek tragedy among the German expres- 
sionists (marginally Strauss’ Elektra), and the closely related La figlia di 
Iorio of d’Annunzio, suppose a relationship to decadent documentation 
and themes from Baudelaire to Moréas, so amply bridged by La Tentation. 





THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
TRISTAN CORBIERE 


By Albert Sonnenfeld 
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Since the publication of Les Amours jaunes in 1873, critics have been free 
to interpret Corbiére’s work without regard for his biography because there 
were almost no documents available to shed light on the poet’s life and 
personality In 1948, however, in the course of research for their docu- 
mentary film Les Amours jaunes, Henri Beauvais and Alfred Chaumel 
uncovered approximately fifty letters written by Corbiére during his three- 
year stay at the Ly cée Impérial de Saint-Brieuc. Most of the se letters were 
immediately bought by dealers and have since found their way into largely 
ible private collections. Only eight letters have been published.’ 
hree unpublished letters which follow are in the collection of the In- 
it Pédagogique National. They have been selected because they are 

ticularly revealing of Corbiére’s character at a crucial moment, the 
yeriod of early adolescence when he had just begun to write verse. His first 
attempts at poetry were mainly parodies of such classics as Malherbe’s 
“Consolation aM. Du Périer” which Corbiére renamed ‘“‘Ode aux Déperrier 
sur les €manations de |’écurie du rez-de-chaussée et les tuyaux d 


ju second, 
Maison Corbiére N° 38.’” 


3 

Because so much of Corbiére’s later poetry was written with patent 
insincerity, these letters assume additional importance as the only reliable 
clues to his real personality. In his mature poem “Epitaphe,”’ for example, 
ie admitted that his irony was a mask: “Son naturel était la pose.’ And 
only rarely in the course of Les Amours jaunes did he lift the mask to bare 
his real feelings as in ‘“‘Sous un Portrait de Corbiére”’ 


Ah! si j’étais un peu compris! Si, par pitie 
Je lui dirais: oh! viens, ange qui me consoles! 
The thirst for affection which motivated these lines is clearly discernible 


in the adolescent letters. At his own request Corbiére was sent to the lycée 


at St.-Brieuc in the fall of 1858. The thirteen-year old student soon re 


gretted this separation from his family, and his letters usually begin and 


sdites de Tristan Corbiére,” Le Goéland (Automne 1950), pp. 2-3. See 
' s Lettres Nouvelles, No. 19 (Septembre 1964), pp. 404 


14 
sours jaunes (Paris, 1953), p. 192 
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end with a count of the days remaining until vacation. Corbiére’s touching 


and well-written evocation of the family Christmas celebration (letter of 
December 20, 18§9), and his constant queries about activities at Le Launay, 
the Corbiére estate near Morlaix, seem at first glance to be typical signs of 
homesickness. But when seen in the light of his subsequent offer to “‘faire 
une bonne maladie” in order that his parents might come! and visit him 
(letter of February 9, 1860), and his frequent complaints that he was being 
persecuted by his teachers, this ‘“‘homesickness’”’ assumes abnormal pro- 
portions. 

The young writer was eager to win the approval of his novelist father 
Edouard Corbiére and mentioned (letter of February 9, 1860) that he had 


torn one of his better compositions from his notebook to show to the author 


of Le Négrier. Throughout his life, the poet of Les Amours jaunes 
lo 


t 
awe of his father’s literary accomplishments. “J’ai aussi (avec no 


de modestie) dans la téte que je serai un jour un grand homme, que je fer 
un Négrier, et mes places de 23° et de 32° en Histoire ne m’dteront pas cette 
idée.’’> The influence of Edouard Corbiére’s realistic treatment of life at 
sea can most clearly be seen in the “Gens de Mer” chapter of Les Amours 
jaunes where the poems ‘‘Matelots” and “Le Bossu Bitor” contain exten- 
sive quotations from Le Négrier.® 

In his letters from St.-Brieuc, Corbiére often addressed members of his 
family by nicknames which he himself had invented. His sister Lucie (born 
1850) is “‘ma Cagaille,” and his brother Edmond (born 1855) is “‘gros Gou- 
ronnec.” The letters are signed simply “Edouard,” from Corbiére’s given 


hy 


name Edouard-Joachim, as it was not until many years later, during his 
stay at Roscoff from 1863 to 1870, that he assumed the name “Tristan.” 
So strongly did the poet identify himself with the legendary hero that in 
the love poem “‘Le Poéte contumace,”’ written in 1872, he gave as place of 
composition Pen’march where Tristan had waited for Isolde. 

All of Corbiére’s punctuation and spelling mistakes have been retained 
His complete disregard for conventional sentence structure is an integral 
part of his personal style and is present throughout Les Amours jaunes. 

I am grateful to Madame Rabecg, curator of the Institut Pédagogi: 
National in Paris, for permission to publish these letters. 


le 20 décembre Idsg 
Ma chére maman 
Avant-hier soir j’ai regu ta lettre que j’attendais avec tant d’impatience. Je ne 
l’ai eue qu’a 7 heures, car la poste avait eu beaucoup de retard. Moi aussi j’avais 
bien tardé a t’écrire, mais j’étais accablé de devoirs et je ne savais pas si j’en viendrais 
jamais a bout. Heureusement que voila ce torrent d’ouvrage passé, et d’ici demain 
je vais parvenir a carroter quelques instants de libre. A St.-Brieuc aussi on n’est 
que glace, et c’est avec raison que tu m’as cru gelé car j’ai bien froid quoique bien 
$. Les Lettres Nouvelles, p. 426 
6. See Léon Durocher, ‘Le Pére de Tristan,” Le Fureteur Breton, VIII (1912 


» 214-18 
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1algré mes sabots et mes deux paleotots accompagnés de mes gants, 
s moments ou je pleure tant que j’ai froid, 
= 


et par ce temps, se lever de si 
décourage et comme je te |’ai dit je me i 


rechautte en pensant au dégel 
r dans 12 jours. Les Bazin étaient venus hier pour me voir, mais ils 
tard et m’ont fait porter des marrons tous chauds que j’ai mangé [sic] 


du plaisir, car au moins 


ils n’étaient pas glacés. Tu me 


la messe de minuit; oh. oui, va, je m’en rappelle et je ne voulais pas 


demandes si Je 


eur de te faire de la peine en en parlant troy 
1irai pas et le jour je ne ferai que pleurer en pensar 
jour de |’année derniére. Ici il y en a qui communi 


eral pas, Car ce serait trop triste de faire mes paques tou 


vous-autres vous devez €tre heurux, mais ne 


"y 
tout 


tr 
Itt 


eux de rester ici, et vous, vous n 


pas préts, et puis pendant le temps que v« 


gé passeraient, mais je suis trang 
as partir, du reste M. Bazin va 


oir froid en voiture, et 


iture aura sans doute 


ai dans mes foyers. Je 1 lans | isine m’atten- 
arrivera il n’arrivera pas,’ ,et ma bonne 
et toi au haut de !’escali u laisseras levée pour 


e gros Gouronnec qu’on m’a rtera | 1atin dans mon lit, et 
ns apres déjeuner aller souhaiter la bonne année aux Puyo, je seral 
lors qu’il est pe ssible de |’étre, ' | | 12 } 
e éc lés J'ai été | 


tr 
- place, quoique 


au bout du compte 


n’aur 


igé a propos de boire un coup 


da avoir bien du ‘cha l’aimait 


plus grande II y a un professeur peut-étre le plus mé 
fort mal, ‘on espeére qu’il va mourrir [sic] pour aller a son enterrement 
une distra 1 comme autre. Mon ancien professeur de Quatriéme est auss 


tombé ns une rivi¢re en allant a la chasse, c’est un medinier qui |’a repécl 


et on |’a porté chez lui tout froid. I] n’y avait pas non-plus de quoi a avoir chau 
On dit er ré 


jue le cocher est mort. Je te l’avais déja demandé et tu ne me 
le cocher est mort. Je t vais d lé et t é 
pas dit. Je suis bien embété, car j’ai €garé mon calpin [sic] j’avais laissé dedans m 
deux derniéres lettres, et je ne voudrais pas qu’on les lise 


eme 


mais je crois simplem 
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l’avoir laiss¢ dans la poche de ma tunique, ce qui m’empéchera d’affranchir ma 


it 


lettre, car j’avais mis dans mon porte-feuille les deux timbres-postes qui me restent 


} 


Sais-tu ce que devient Vacher a Paris? Peut-étre a-t-il aussi froid que moi. Je Ie 


plains en attendant de tout mon cceur de ne pas sortir victorieux de sa cage au 
premier de |’an. Keronnés a coujours |’intention de rester ici mais dans quelques 


jours quand il me verra faire mes préparatifs, je parie qu’il changera d’id 


peux pas te dire comme je le trouve Je ne sais pas quoi d’avoir une 
comme celle-la. Ma foi, tant-pis pour lui ¢a le le. J’ai a faire pour dem 
épouvantable rédaction d’histoire je ne pense pas que je pourrai la finir. Sav 
le professeur recommencera |’affaire des 600 vers, c’est alors que je l’enverrai p 
mener. Plus Noél approche, plus je me sens triste, car je me dis: |’ 

j’étais bien heureux a cette Epoque et maintenant au méme temps, comme je suis 
nalheureux, a Noél je serai bien plus triste encore, mais par exemple, 

sera passé, il n’y aura personne aussi gai que moi, car je n’aurais 

a patienter; c’est surtout quand je pense a notre 

et a notre réveillon que j’ai du 

peine, qu’alors j’avais de joie 

m’a fait le plus grand plaisir; elle étai 

verras, je parie que tu vas me trouver 

n’est pas sur ma nourriture que gagne 


a diner j’avale tout. Puisque nous parlons de mange : 
a toi et a ma bonne de tenir préts pour mon arrivée, une bonne tasse 
bon morceau de gateau brisé! et une entamure de pain gris. Lucie me fera at 


son breuvage a la glace. J’ai changé de place a , et je suis a cdté 


Le voisinage n’est pas dangereux, car pendant |’étude il n’y a m 

arracher un mot ce qui finit par devenir monotone. Dis-moi un peu des nouvelles 

des bals et des soirées de la ville, y-as-tu été quelque fois? Mercredi dernier, je m 

suis fait couper les cheveux car ils étaient un peu trop longs. Les Bazins [sic 

dit que j’avais eu tort, et que je m’enrhumerais, mais ils se sont trompés, 

n’ai eu ni rhume ni froid a la téte. Les oiseaux se laissent prendre presqu’a |: 
; 


dans nos cours, et on n’a qu’a jeter son képi dessus pour les attraper. A la maison 


tu sais comme j’aurais été fier si j’avais pu en attraper un. Eh-bien ici, je n’essaye | 


pas 


seulement a les avoir. L’autre jour de sortie (j’avais oublié de te le dire) madame 


Bazin m’a acheté une petite boite de compas de 3 francs pareille a celle que tu avais 
fait cadeau a Guignen pour le premier de |’an. A propos d’étrennes, j’espére que tu 
en achetteras de belles pour les Bazin, car c’est |’occasion de connaitre les bontés 


qu’ils ont pour moi. Je suis toujours bien noté, seulement quelque fois mes notes de 


es aC 


legons ne sont pas fameuses car j’aime encore moins a apprendre le Grec qu’a le 


traduire. Je sens toujours me peser sur le coeur la rédaction d’Histoire que j’ai 


faire pour Mercredi, si je ne peux pas la faire, (comme j’en suis presque sir 
animal de professeur va me Conner un pensum épouvantable, et dire que 
comme cela toutes les semaines, cette malheureuse rédaction ne fait que me 
menter, mais tant-pis je m’en fiche. Nous ferons encore d’ici au premier de |’an deux 
compositions ou je vais sans doute briller autant que pour !’histoire, |z 

en Géométrie et la seconde en récitation, ce sont deux parties ot je suis vraiment 
faible: mais je le repéte [sic] quand on rase de si prés le 31 décembre Je 


faim et je suis déja bien pressé d’étre rendu au diner quoique je sois le dernier servi 


ce qui ne suppose pas une part tres appetissante. On fait toujours semblant d’allumer 
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lans les caloriféres, mais ¢a ne chauffe pas du tout. Surtout, ne manque 
pas de m’écrire bien vite et bien longuement, car j’aurais bien besoin de lettres de 
la maison pour me donner le courage de braver le pensum que va me donner sans 


> chien de professeur d’histoire. A-t-on commencé a faire une Nativité a 
lans la chambre de ma bonne ou dans la mienne? Je me rappelle comme 

lu plaisir a aller le soir y dire mes priéres. Te rappelles-tu aussi le petit ange 
avions arrangé tous les deux pendant que ma bonne était au grenier a 
t au théatre d’ombres chinoises avec des lotos. Je ne peux pas m’empécher 


id Je pense a tout ¢a. Il parait que tu a [sic] acheté 4 notre garcon 
1e cuvette a la mode. Tu as € u une 


+ 


e maison du corridor, mais ot as-tu 


? Avant-hier M. Amiard a passé la rev 


et , 


Cc etait Dien assez car 


lains et que que f 


Edouard 


14 a peu prés, tu pourras penser a m 


d’empoigner un Pensu 


mais Queique temps apres 
| i 


1 I 

les me voyant écrire a Lucie est venu me demander ce que je 

ai repondu que c’était une lettre. Al \'a dit assez malhonnéte 

car on ne fesait [sic] pas de | *s sur de petits chiffons comme 

lu que c’était a ma sceur « 1is et Je lui ai montré le haut 

ne la prendre pour la lire, m: ’ai refusé de la lui donner 

rsisté, car du moment que je lui prouvz jue c’é une lettre 

le voir ce qu’il y avait dedans. / leurs sommations 
u censeur gul ne me 


ce sera le maitre d’é 


Le vendredi 9 février 186c 


rire une longue lettre car je viens de 


au moins une heure d 101. Que 
avec toi. J’ ouvé hier chez les Bazin ma petite bi 
‘attendais aussi depuis que M. Bazinen venant mec 
it arrivée. C’est moi qui étais content en 
m’aurait pas cru que j’étais a St.-Brieuc. Mon ga 
> ne peux pas annoncer 4 maman que les Bazins 


ne les ai pas seulement laissés en goiter, et mes pommes d 
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bien belles et surtout bien bonnes j’en ai donné une aux Bazin pour mettre dans une 
salade aux oranges pareille a celle que tu nous avais faite 4 Coat-Cangar avec |’anana 
[sic] de la serre. Parlez-moi de ¢a, Lucie m’avait envoyé de chiques illustrations et 
Agathe Bazin était bien contente de sa jolie image et elle ne voulait plus la quitter 
et mon parachute je me suis bien amusé avec justement il fesait [sic] beaucoup de 
vent et il allait aussi haut que la maison. Je m’en vais écrire aussi a Lucie s’il me 
reste assez de temps, autrement aprés-demain je lui adresserai encore une grande 
lettre a elle toute seule. Aujourd’hui je suis tout étourdi et je vois tout tourner 
autour de moi cette nuit je n’ai pas pu dormir et je commengais a fermer |’ceil quand 
la cloche du lever a sonné. Oh comme je bisquais je ne sais pas comment j’ai eu le 
courage de sortir de mon lit si ma bonne et maman m’avaient vu. A propos j’avais 
oublié de te dire qu’il faut que ma bonne me fasse un gateau brisé quand elle 
temps, car je me rappelle qu’il y a bien longtemps que je n’en ai mangé 
j’aie le ventre plein |’eau me vient a la bouche, rien que d’y penser 
encore un petit morceau de mon gateau de roi ¢ de mes tourtrels | 
pommes. Si cette nuit je ne peux pas encore dormir je vais me régaler j 
ces provisions que je mettrai ce soir sous mon oreiller encore un embétemen 

naitre d’études ce féroce et sempiternel pion recommence la guerre avec m 
mercredi il s’est mis a me harceler comme auparavant ¢a me désole car 

ai jamais rien fait je n’ai jamais été insolent pour lui et je 

affaires mes livres quand | en a besoin Je ne Sais pas pourqdt 

I] ne serait pas comme ¢a s’il savait comme } 

pour parier de ¢a au proviseur car ce nest 

: ae 


puis $11 Savait que je me suis pial 


de lui 

changeais comme tous les pions sont camarade 

méme chose persécuter. Mais au bout du compte je ne sais pas pou 
; 


le ¢a, car je ne suis pas pour longtemps avec ces brites [si 


grine de 
t’en fiches de leurs lubies et moi je m’en ficherais aussi. La 
ssé contre mon fauve professeur d’histoire et depuis je n’ 
ses pensum. Comme tu me consoles quand tu me 
tu me dis que tu te moques de cette vilaine race universitaire 
mais pas pour longtemps. Aprés ¢a j’ai cent fois plus de 
a rendu a M. Bazin le petit album qu’il m’avait confisqué et 
le finir tout a fait et puis je vous I’enverrai 
rec il est un peu décousu, 
ler dessus le portrait de mon professeur d’hist 
réussi mais M. Bazin a eu peur q 
représenté et m’a forcé a brailer mon 
tout a fa , J’ aurais voulu 


a me plaindre. Me vi 


espérais t’envoyer une pl: 
car c’est autre chose qu’une croix de chez Bourgeois ou de St.-I 


ma fait descendre de plus d'un degré et cette m 


fait qu’y pense 


e ne sais pas encore au juste ma place, mais elle 


lante. [sic] L’autre jour n avions une narration en devoir et celle 
faite. J’aurais été le premier d’emblée. Je |’ léchiré de mon cahie 
pour te la montrer. Je voulais te ]’envoyer mais ces pages de cahier son 


et il faudrait mettre trois timbres-postes pour elles seules—le pren 
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de liberté que j’aurai je te le copierai sur un morceau de papier avec une demi 
4i assez en écrivant trés serré. Tout ce qu'il y a de sar c’est que je serai le 


premier en n’importe quoi avant Paques. Tu verras. Depuis hier soir i! fait de la 
eige, le temps est trés froid et je trouve méme un peu d 


feuille } aural 
ir. Si tu savais 


] an 


glace et di n 


est heureux, mais aussi 


ce que c’est ici que l’hiver! Ca doit étre presqu’aussi dur qu’en mer. Le pére d’Estrade 


le voir et restera ici jusqu’a Lundi; oh, comme 
va pleurer quand il faudra rentrer en cage. Duval sort aussi avec 
e serai pas obligé de 


est venu | 


Lur 
sl 


1 


ie je suis seul pour le moment. Tant mieux. Je n 
mes pommes. Maman a beaucoup de cor 
nt avec bonne maman et tante le Bris. Mais 


maintenan 
le Bris 


non gateau de roi ni 
es peuvent 


passer de lettres surtout Mme J’espére que je vais bientét 
trois lettres de la maison de la ville, au plus 


ul > 


tard pe ur d 
es sorties que Je suis le plu . ive le temps 
le ta lettre ou ne parles du bipéde incivili 
e un peu et puisque te fiches de sa rage je m’en 
pas m’avaler malgré sa bonne volonté. Hier M. Baz 
ns la rue et il n a fait un énorme sa 
occasion n gros Gouronr ec pense-t 
1? et ma bonnic? J’ai enc 


entel 


trés belles choses. Mme. | 


chose a s acnete 


mir mais ce n est 


nt de petits amusements 
ne bonne m 


» pouvais faire un 
1e voir n’est-ce pas? il met 
mais 


ma pauvre Cagaille 


bon. Mais par exemple el 


mise. Les Bazin viendront me 
pommes que j'ai laissé chez eux 
nt plus longs qu’auparavant 
absurde de nous faire tant aille Ici pou 
vaut autant avaler son affaire « dur cependant 
fesseur de 4¢ me est sauvé. I] ne 1ais il est beau- 


Casin est tou] 


‘aime pas du 
A propos, , ] 


devine: c’est parce 
ncs par mots lui passent sous 


a I 
passeré francs a ce gredin! Mais si tu 
jamais de tous ces v , pions ou professeurs d’his 

mme si rien n’était sans 


Morla x, ma fi 


aisir et qu 


veulent moi {¢ 


n 


oup mieux 
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serait chouette si tu pouvais t’échapper de Morlaix par la diligence et m’arriver le 
mardi matin pour rester jusqu’au vendredi: car le jeudi aussi: il y a sortie, mais c’est 
impossible n’est-ce pas? et puis le temps est bien mauvais. Ce sont les Bazins [sic] 
qui m’ont mis cela dans la téte mais c’est moi qui leur en avais parlé au commence- 
ment du mois de janvier. Mais il est temps qui je te quitte car il ne me reste plus 
beaucoup de temps et mon p: ‘ier est presque fini. J’ai beaucoup de choses 4 te dire 
mais il vaut mieux attendre a jues qui va bientdét arriver. Embrasse bien pour 
moi maman, ma bonnic, et Cagaille. Toi aussi mon papa je t’embrasse de tout coeur 
Ton fils qui t’aime bien tendrement. 
Edouard 


Le Jeudi 9 mai 1860 
Chére maman 
Je viens de galoper mes devoirs pour pouvoir causer plus longuement avec toi, et 
remplir les deux pages et demie de réglement. J’ai regu vos bonnes lettres et je 
t’assure qu’il commengait a étre temps, j’en avais joliment besoin car mon maitre 
d’études me désole et me rend la vie encore plus dure ainsi. Quoique je n’aye [sic] 
que trois petits mois de rien a avaler en téte a téte avec ce monsieur j’aime autant 
qu'il ne soit pas aussi féroce car je ne fais qu’attraper une séri 
sont loin d’étre régal 
nables, mal, passable, médiocre, etc. et vraiment je ne les mérite pas. Tu com- 
} 


ids comme ¢a me dé -Ou - | lu ¢ ] yient pour mol, 


antes. J’en suis presque malade. I! me flanque des notes a 


Mais si ranquille, non je ne suis pas malad« 
mange et je dors comme un bien heureux, et puis je me met 
et je ne regarde ces embétements passagers que comme un détail 
aux vacances qui vont bientét me délivrer de cette engence et je 
cutions de mon pion, et une condition c’est que vous vous fichiez 
notes. Ce n’est pas d | a si important, n’est-ce pas’ et pul 
6 aott on n’est plus en train de travailler. Méme en cl 


toutes les semaines pendant a peu prés une demi-heure. Mais il 


de ce qui se passe ici, nous sommes au Launay et nous nou 


hausser les épaules et dire: “Le radoteur, le voila 


oul: ] y suis presque car le temps va passer vite, cristi, 
jours, papa m’a bien dit que ce n’était rien, et toi aussi—A propos a-t 


ma carnassi¢re de ma bonnic? Si on |’a oubliée qu’on se dépéche de 


campagne, car si les mittes [sic] se mettaient une fois dedans elles 
toute et moi Je tiens a trouver tout mon attirail en bon état. Feras-tu tapisser ma 
chambre? Tu ne réponds pas quand je te le demande. Demain je suis nature! 


privé de promena: non maitre d’études, si tu savais ce que c’est, t1 


a écrire de rous dicte, et sans se reposer aprés avoir trava 
journée. Mais nous réparerons tout ¢a bientét, dans 3 mois. N’est-ce pas que 
un réveur? Je ne fais qu’en parler, mais c’est mon plus grand plaisir. Je pe 
les Bazin ne viendront pas me voir demain car i 

avec une de ses tantes pour un voyage de circumnavigation, c’e 

de retour pour |’€poque des vacances. Elle va voir ses parents 

la demandent. Jeudi, va, je me suis repassé une fameuse bosse d’ 


ai pris pour mes trois semaines, je crois que \’al dit a papa que nous ne 
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ines a cause de |’ascension qui tombe le jeudi de sortie, mais 
lis suivants nous serons en liberté! ce sera chouette, mais en 
mauvais temps qui revient, depuis trois ou qué 
r et ce n’est pas fait pour me régayer. La prochain« 
z tous les trois des lettres de quatre pages de man 
ait det mbres-postes sur l’enveloppe. Vous ne me |’avez 
encore parlé a |’économe car il est presque aussi difficile d’étre 
son éminence que de parler a |’empereur, mais j’ai fait les démarches néc« 
pour étre introduit et demain j’espére avoir audience. J’avais promis a papa de lui 
envoyer dans ma lettre l’éloge de ma prison, mais je n’ai pas pu av 
journal ow était cet article, mais bien sir pour la prochaine foi 
en attendant Je vais vous dire les deux derniéres lignes que je 
la maison qui peut inscrire de si belles pages sur son livre 
Et le fouet de mon gros Gouronnec, mon rival préféré dan 
est-il arrivé avec tante le Bris? La voiture jadis rouge « 
verra de loin. Quel clinquant! on aurait du [sz 
en vert. Mais j’espére que ¢a viendra avec le 


+ 


t. I] est facheux qu’on trouve auss 
Avec tout ¢a moi }j’aime 
nfonce celle de tante le Bris 
urses, venez plutot me prendré 
aussi nous avons 
us les jours les d« 
manger. Ce le la je la lave 
née. Comme je suis 
uire semblant d’étre enrhum¢ 


» pion infirn 


lement bien avec M. Cassin et s 


I] est passionné 
anciens éléve 
y a une édit 
s je m’en ferais cadeau d’un comme ¢a 
1? Mais nous verrons ¢a plus tard. Voila n 
je finisse. Embrasse bien pour mi 
ys Gouronnec et tous les Puyos en ¢ 
maman je t’embrasse bien t 
qui t’aime de tout son cceur. Dis a Lucie 
pas lui écrire cette fois-ci car je ne pense pas avoir le temps 


de ma part toutes mes affaires et mon jardin qui m’atten 
d 1 





“Les Liaisons dangereuses’’ et la création romanesque chez Laclos. Par Jean- 
Luc Seylaz. Genéve: Librairie Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, 
Pp. 156. 


19g$d 


The first part of this book demonstrates how Laclos took over the episto- 
lary form and transformed a stylistic convention into an artistic necessity 


The letters, M. Seylaz points out, are not mere narrations; they are “‘des 
moyens de combat et des actes” (p. 23), and they are better adapted than 


straightforward narrative to express the eroticism which M. Seylaz ri 


sees as far more characteristic of the novel than simple sensuality. 
grace a la forme épistolaire que nous voyons les héros ‘se voir’, ce qui € 
le propre de |’attitude érotique” (p. 53). The sequence of the letters ‘is 
examined and is found to play a significant part in determining the tempo 


of the action and in revealing the psychology of the characters. A brilliant 


analysis of the language of the letters as one of the main sources of our 


understanding of the characterscloses this first part of M. Seylaz’s book. 


The 80 pages that make up this part of the book are a model of what 


technical criticisn uuld be. One’s only regret is that M. Seylaz did not 
probe more deeply the connection between the epistolary form and the 
sensualist psychology on which the Liaisons is largely built. This form 
seems, in fact, curiously adapted to a world in which reality is never more 
than the totality of what is observed by each subject, or, indeed, by the 
reader. M. Seylaz himself notices this: ‘“Mais voici que pour les meneurs 


Jy) 1 , “PllY Gli Ont 1 lanoter le ] lhicide r ned 
du jeu, pour ceux qul on paru longtemps les plus lucides | par conse- 


quent ies plus ouverts , nous ne saurons jamais pour finir ce qu’! 


exactement”’ (p. 45 
In the second part of his book M. Seylaz examines the vision of the \ 
and of man presented by Laclos’ novel and attempts to account for 
fascination this vision has exerted on successive generations of readers. 
His argument is briefly that i 


t 
ywer of intelligence can be considered 
alliance of intelligence with evil emph:z 
be valued as a constructive power which necessarily 
works for the good of man and society, but is to be taken and enjoyed for 
itself. According to M. Seylaz, the pleasure we derive from the Liatsons 
springs from our eagerness >in such an unlimited and independent 
power of in > and indeed it is this eagerness to believe that causes us 
to overlook certain invraisemblances in the plot (e.g. the fact t 


of Madame de Merteuil’s partners, not even the astute Prévan 


ceeds im turning.the slightest breath of suspicion on her 


rhis is an ingenious, if not altogether novel, interpretation of tl 


f the Liaisons 
But it is not unexceptionable. It could be objected in particular that it fails 
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to account for the Présidente’s place in the novel. M. Seylaz recognizes this 
frankly. He is perplexed by Laclos’ totally objective and sincere portrayal 


of her passion for Valmont. If the fascination of the Liaisons dangereuses 


M4 


} 


does truly lie in Laclos’ depiction of the power of intelligence to dominate 
our entire environment (including other people) what are we to make of 
the fact that the Présidente’s passion is presented as something that esc: 
this power? Valmont’s cunning never really penetrates t 
Madame de Tourvel’s personality. 

M. Seylaz’s attempts to answer this question are confu 

ts his interpretation of the novel by suggestin 

is not aware of the Présidente’s independence of Valmont. Laclos himself, 
he argues, deliberately tricks us into believing with Valmont that the 
Présidente is completely subject to his manipulations. M. Seylaz cannot 
mean by this that Laclos knew something about the characters wl 


withheld from the reader (but which we can discover if we are very 


and, if the reader does unreservedly accept Valmont’s interpretation 


influence over the Présidente, why is the Présidente a problem to M. Seylaz 
at all? I do not think the reader does accept Valmont’s interpretation, and 
the Présidente is a problem, but she is a problem only if we are committed 
to M. Seylaz’s view of the book and of its attraction f 

M. Seylaz himself points out that several critic 


| 


one aspect of the novel—the prestige of intelligen 
the ric hne ss ind pathos of the character of Madame 
last chapter he comes close to solving his problem 
calls *‘] ’ and “‘la vie” in the Liaisons dange 
he solution of his problem, the further away he moves from 
ion of the novel and the more unconvincing it become 
1ay have to think again 
ms for its extraordinary 
ur enjoyment of this work ar 
rld where no limit is set to the 
ndulge a secret pleasure in evil 
us not because we want to escape in 
its world aS Our own, not becau 
to wield power over and to corrupt ot! 
gence in this way, and because we 
nce a constant and real temptat 
Valmont-Tourvel correspond 
lly play less well and less self-consciously 
danger that we might enjoy the game for its own sake, 
playing well and winning. In exposing this temptation 
be less ‘‘ar ti-R yusseauiste”’ th in M. Sevlaz belie ve 
to exaggerate the extent to which we identify 


Madame de Merteuil. Reality is presented in t 
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of viewpoints and we are left to compose our own picture from the ap- 
pearances. Do we really accept Valmont’s account of his affair with the 
Présidente, or do we not know that his letters tell us more about him than 
about her? Are the Présidente’s own letters and the testimony of Madame 
de Volanges so unconvincing? Would we even accept what V 
us of Cécile if her own letters did not substantiate his: 
think we pass over the imvraisemblances to which M. Seylaz draws attention 
because we secretly want intelligence to triumph. We allow them because 
they are essential to the unfolding of Laclos’ vision of human 
we allow Picasso to give his figures misshappen legs. (Surel 
because we secretly want people to have misshapen legs 

M. Seylaz’s interpretation of the Liaisons as the ‘“‘mythology 


telligence’”’ is too one-sided and schematic to be entirely convincing 

Fadl ~ } ‘ ~ | g nate 

end it fails to account for > positive force in the book of the passionate 
1A 5 j } Y ] 4 } }.,] ] 

world of Madame de Tourvel or even of the unpretentious but widely under- 


standing benevolence of Madame de Rosemonde. The Présidente’s sublime 


pardonne a V. not just the assertion of a value “almost equal” 


\p- 147) to that int ilig nce. It implies a power superior to and unattain 
{ 


able by the intelligence is the triumph of the human being over the 

> true meaning of Laclos’ book and the reason 
why we find it fascinating and moving. Seen in this light the much-debated 
conclusion ceases to be a problem. It is irrelevant to measure it against what 
actually happens to wicked people in real life. As M. Seylaz himself hints 


(his perceptiveness is rarely at fault), it has to do with values, not with 


lities. However much one may disagree with M. Seylaz, one is 


1S 1 > tl | 


material rea 
grateful to him for having insisted that the Liaisons is more than a study 


of meurs. 


The Fohns Hopkins University AJONEL GOSSMAN 
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Calendre, Les Empereors de Rome. Edited by Galia | urd. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. Pp. vi + 181. Les Empereors de Rome, the only work of the 


thirteenth-century Lorrainer, Calendre, a chronicle lines in I 


| n octosyviiaDic 
eginning with 


rhymed couplets, is the earliest history of Rome 


the founding of the city and ending with the inv 


work stresses, in its first part, the 
chievements of Christian saints 
pub shed except for the 
ngle MS, has been painstakin 
teworthy is the fine appearance 
he legibility of the typeface. In the 
language are discussed 
he sole MS is respect d 
discussed tn the 
lisagrees with the comme 
from Orosius’ Historiae ad 
he voluminous work of 
‘une version abrégée.”’ C 
on of Orosius? Improbable, asserts 
the language; instead, Caler 


r 


in parallel columns 
jetail includes interpretation 
us and Manlius), even 


tresses the fact that Alfred 


by Calendre. Had he used a pure 


the originals? The occurrence 
ice that it 

Calendre drew upon a Latin tr: 

leformations of proper names, as exceed 
cely enough to argue in favor of th use of such a 
e other hand, many MSS of the H jaee ed in the early Mid 
litor reminds us that Orosius’ worl irgement de texte 
l'une pe 1e concedes that 
is mi e known “une courte rédaction d’Orose.’ 


ac 


between xts of Calendre and Alfred not have bee 


historique au moyen Age et fut copiée et imitée plus « 
Orosit 


1€ similarities 


both authors 
having taken their material from almost identical MSS (possibly of English origin, 
somewhat s! ned, with some mcdificati 


qT at 


If so, l t ture of a hypothetical 


text would be obviated and Calendre’s statemen 


abrégée”’ in Latin could be accepted at face 
On the basis of internal evidence, the editor demonstrates th 
was written during the reign of Duke Thibaut I of Lorraine, 1213-1220 


style is marked “par son objectivité, par sa simplicité, par son manque de fior 
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tures 


The 


~hronicler rath« 


: of 
logue tha 
moralization and evid 


In treating the 
Calendre, the edi 


ianguage ¢ 


+ 
t 


or its ¢ 


px 


oe ~~ 2 
ai, 9 


equivalence of 


absence of a glide conson 


of 


nh 
ni 


case system, the absence 


; : 
logical s in verb endings c: 


eh 


In analysing 


; 
the present indicative 


> index of pr 


nt 
net 


comme 


words whi 


in context 


she has ach 


“ve 
edition of Les E 


Chrétien 


Pp 
thoritative 


19s 


accun 


pier suppiem¢ 


poet’s C 
are exp 
Chrétien 
famili 


bolism 
Je] 


del Saint G? 


and other Latin m 
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ant between nasals ar 
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figures of speech, personification, 
n poet, Calend 


Alll 


uotations, or dia- 


re at ti 


mes 


-s his penchant for 


‘merveilleux c 


of the scribe, not always distinguishable from 


uch traits of eastern (ch 


¢ 
i 


hat o 


< onc 


ch as the 


nt 
JUL 


mel 


re 21 


nS, 
aid lic 


sil 
Cal 


Qj aire, 


as the 


we 


juids. The persistence of the two- 
pseudo-etymologi letters, and the abse of ana- 


rm the editor’s dating of the MS 


eastern 


have been care 


} 


and 


ng, age, 


Calicor 


ve of A 


Davip M. Dovucuerrty, U 


Ss 
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In dealing with the thorny question of Arthurian origins, M. Frappier considers 
first the pseudo-historical tradition established by Geoffrey of Mor 
lowed by Wace, pointing out how little it actually c I 


TY Wt 


imouth and fol- 

ntributed to the romances of 
1e testimony of Wace, Mar 
Britain, Chrétien, and other contemporaries 


pp. 23-30). He examines next tl 
? 


de France, 

Thomas o abou he circulation 

tic Arthurian fictions by Breton conteurs. Tt im is supported by 

‘knights of the Round Table recorded in Erec, a list including many names 

unknown to Geoffrey and Wace and impossible 
Chrétien (pp. 35-42). This list 


of roman 


he invention 


‘numerating 
nd high nobles invited to the names 
undeniably Celtic (pp. 43-47 rtant, as 
Frappier shows, because they confirm 


ndent of Geoffrey and Wace circulate: 


ry themes (p. 27 


j . 
traditior 


attached 
transmission of these t: 


e roles of the v 


the sch 


is M. Frappier’s d 


ap} 


, , 
- as the process 


rm according to a defin 


ite [ 
given by Chrétien 


invention of plots, 
rratives that his pre 


as he himself 


could express the 
ng the basic Celtic p 
sources of Erec, the Char? 
eriority < f Chrétien’s treatmen 
is exploited to serve the px 
facets of Chré 
interest 
of comedy, 
eation of a supple, 
oa 


] »} 


nterpretation, 


, : 
not be Gcgeepened an 


Frappier excludes G 
r 
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only indispensable for all with an interest in the Arthurian legend; it is also likely 
to remain the definitive study of Chrétien for many years to come. (HELAINE 
NewstTeaD, Hunter ( 


Bussy-Rabutin: Le Libertin galant homme (1618-1693). Par Jean.Orieux. Par 


ris. 
Flammarion, 1958. Pp. 314. M. Orieux is known to many as the author of Fontag 
(1946), which won the “Grand Prix du Roman de |’Académie frangaise,”’ and 
several other novels. His present incursion into the seventeenth century can prob 
ably be viewed as another instance of that rather typical turning of France’s crea- 
tive minds toward her classical past, a recurrent attestation of that past’s vitality 
already embodied, for instance, in Giraudoux’ book on La Fontaine, Mauriac’s 
study on Racine, or Montherlant’s play about Port-Royal. That century’s figures 
may understandably appeal to a novelist’s imagination, and not merely for being 
‘picturesque.”” A perceptive observer such as M. Orieux has not fa 

thac the new values emerging then in the gilded dusk of a semi-feudal 


evitably added a tragic dimension to the lives of many aristocrats. Th 


under Louis XIII and the Regency, thrilled to the accents of the Cid. a 


caded through 
of Versailles. It was the case, one could say the trage 
Madame de ongue | e, he srande ( lem« isell] ~ 
described as a cornélienne who never was ‘able ly just to the 
mosphere in the realm. It is algo in essence the story of Bussy-Rabutin, 
de Sévigné | 

A paradox that 
his first 
old feudal France 
and the Colbert 
of the civil war 
point of vanity, 
than rabutinade, rabutinage, and rabutinement), was temperamen 
find favor in the increasing tifle limate of Louis XIV’s 
flourish th ega rd, and with an equally lethal 
sulted in his famous Histoire amoureuse des Gaules, published in He hro 
a third party’s indiscretion. Earlier, Bussy’s rather silly abduction of Madame 
Miramion had caused much talk; had his /idertin leanings; now the w 
hostility aroused by the Histoire amoureuse \ed to a year in the Bastille 
with only one short interruption, by twenty-seven long years of exile 
gundy estates. 

Like man < ontem ar\ in IY lar circumstances, Bussy 
write. His letters and memoirs, along with the Histoire 
offer remar} ‘ simple, el ‘isive prose 
minds us of Bu abutin’s rightful place in literary 
bringing he drama of 
A scholarly concern for fact is shown through the judicio 
listed in the | sraphy, which properly attributes a place 
Gailly’s important study on Bussy (1909).! (Fetix R 
University 
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Lettres inédites de Verlaine & Cazals. Edited by Georges Zayed. Genéve: Droz, 
1957. Pp. 312. Of the host of characters—pimps, poets, paupers and prostitutes, 
and some honest people too—who enlivened Verlaine’s late career, few are more 
intriguing than Frédéric-Auguste Cazals, the little gavroche who was Verlaine’s 
“‘peintre ordinaire”’ (no fewer than 83 of his paintings and sketches of the poet are 
still extant), as well as his platonic friend, familiar gossip and faithful legman 
The correspondence exchanged between the two friends (134 letters from Verlaine, 
covering the period between January 1887, and June 189¢) gives us our only first- 
hand record of this amusing little fellow, along with a host of new insights into 
the events, passions, hopes and disappointments of Verlaine’s declining years. 

In 1886, just before he met Cazals, Verlaine was fast becoming the “‘pauvre 
Lélian” of legend: near the very bottom of his fall, he was ill, alone, poor, hu 
miliated, even occasionally contemplating suicide, and was actively seeking sur 
cease from his despair in vice and debauchery. It was against this background of 
misery and shame that Cazals replaced the dead Létinois, bringing with him new 
interest, new hope, new vitality, and so great was Verlaine’s gratitude for the 
regeneration he brought that he could call him, in one of those touching poems of 
Bonheur, ‘“Mon ami, ma plus belle amitié, ma meilleure.’”’ Cazals was a gamin of 
Paris, a precocious idler, clever at mockery and pastiche, a fine and rapid sketcher 
a talented chansonnier and a witty poet in a small way. Best of all, he was wise t« 
all the doings of the demi-monde and was to boot a cheerful gossip, all in all just 
what the doctor should have ordered for Verlaine in 1886. These letters indicate 
that the poet took full advantage of the opportunity Cazals brought him to satisfy 
al 


} } 


his curiosity about what was going on in the wonderful world of art, drink and 
women he loved so well. 

The most difficult question faced by Zayed in his introductory material was, 
of course, the nature of the relationship between the poet and the gamin, so dif 
ferent from him in so many ways, but so profoundly akin to him in his cheerful 


g ke the fre 


bohemianism. Cazals is mentioned in Verlaine’s poems with nothin 
quency of Létinois, but these letters prove that he was, beyond all dispute, one of 
the most important figures in Verlaine’s late years—indeed, Zayed feels he was 
the equal even of Rimbaud and of Létinois in Verlaine’s sentimental life. Zayed’s 
exhaustive analysis of the relationship between the two men leads him to con 
clude that while Verlaine had clear designs on his young friend’s virtue and ac 
tually made open overtures to him, Cazals resisted so heroically that the poet 


ually to consider his young friend as his chief moral support, as he had Rimbaud 


finally gave up trying and let the friendship remain just that. Verlaine came grad- 
L 
i 


and Létinois, but gradually his hopes for a perfect friendship were dimmed by 

what he called Cazals’s lack of “‘ponctualité’’ and a break in their ‘relationship 

ensued which lasted from June 18g0, to January 1891; this was when Verlaine fel 
er the influence of the ‘‘amies.’”? The two men were reconciled eventually, but 
relationship never recovered its old ardor. 

The letters themselves, as Zayed points out, give a good view of Verlaine’s 
spiritual and especially material preoccupations in the last decade of his life. In 
them he talks with his usual nonchalance of his mistresses, his publishers, his 
health, his money problems, his hospitals, his lodgings and, perhaps most reveal 
ingly of all, of his stay at Aix-les-Bains in 1889. But their real importance 
the information they give on the genesis and development of three collect 


Parallilement, Dédicaces and Bonheur; the letters contain numerous complet¢ 
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fragmentary poems from these volumes, most of them with variants and with 
Verlaine’s own commentary on his work. Only slightly less important is the light 
they shed on the origin of the prose works by which Verlaine hoped to bolster his 
sagging fortunes in the last years of his career. Then too the whole world of Sym- 


\ 


bolism and Décadence is here, poets, novelists, journalists, artists, critics, men 
about town, light ladies and heavy Egerias. Verlaine’s comments on this gallery 
of friends, near-friends and outright enemies are brightened by the extremely 
relaxed style of the correspondence. As always when writing to his friends, the 
poet said exactly what he pleased and in the way he pleased, so that the whole 
tone and manner are “oral’’ to an amazing degree. The letters, often sounding like 
telegrams, are constantly alive, rapid, frank, the exact portrait of their author 
himself. 

Zayed’s editing is nearly perfect. He has tracked down almost every possible 
reference, to the point where the notes and commentary often run five or six times 
as long as the text itself. It is difficult to see how his edition could be improved 
materially; perhaps the only criticism might be that such a burden of annotation 
makes rather heavy going for the reader. But if one is to understand the letters 
at all the notes are necessary and any Verlaine scholar must be grateful for the 
amazing store of incidents, anecdotes and personal sidelights dredged up by the 
editor from the fascinating world around the poet. The expert treatment these 
letters have received at his hands certainly seems to indicate that Zayed is a for- 
midable contender for the succession of the late H. Bouillane de Lacoste as editor 
of the proposed—and much needed—complete edition of Verlaine’s correspond 
ence. (Rosert J. NIgss, 

The Banquet Years: The 

Erik Satie, Guillaume Apollina 

Brace and Company, 1958 

commonly alert id stimula 

odical which he calls R 

among subscription agenc 

his study, both sound and lively, at he calls ‘‘one of the most fertile eras ft 

the arts in France”’ <A ng fou artists in the fields of litera 

ture, painting, and music (in wh lomains he seems equally at home), he traces 

the formation of the esprit nouveau that established the avant-garde before the 

end of the first World War. His “representative men” possessed four traits in com- 

mon: a childlike spirit, a dry humor verging on the absurd, a mingling of dream 

with waking experience, and an intentional ambiguity, All of them (‘from the 
h 


deceptively simple vision of Rousseau to the equally deceptive sophistication of 


2¢6-¢9), cultivated 


Apollinaire” [p. 25] illfully practiced juxtaposition (] 


»p 
surprise (p. 262), and indulged in simultanism (p. 266). In relating these com 


mon features to the epoch as a whole, Mr. Shattuck might have strengthened his 
argument by reference to Ortega y Gasset’s essay ‘““The Dehumanization of Art.” 

For, like his painter Henri Rousseau, Mr. Shattuck artfully practices a kind of 
portrait-paysage in which both the individual portrait and the landscape back 
ground are in focus. As Rousseau found, however, he too discovers the necessity 
of re-arranging the elements presented by nature to make them harmonize with 


his portraiture. He is well aware that Jarry, Satie, Rousseau, and Apollinaire are 
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not the greatest, or even the most influential, creators of the period that saw the 
growth of such as Proust, Valéry, Stravinsky, and Picasso; but he feels that ‘only 
by cutting below the most prominent figures is one likely to find men both repre 
sentative of the era and significant in their own right” (p. 25). Daniel Mornet 


expressed a similar view many years ago in these pages (RR, XXVIII [1937], 
204-16). Consequently his picture of the years 1885-1918 involves a certain dis 


} 


tortion, which is as refreshing as a canvas by Rousseau or one of Satie’s Gym- 


nopédies. His novel designation for /a belle épogue—‘‘the banquet years” which 
may have been suggested by the memorable banquet Picasso gave for Rousseau 
in 1908—recalls the festive carnival atmosphere of the period and permits an 
amusing title-page and end-papers. But the lack of selection among the illustra 
tions is surprising; there is no need to give us ten photographs and seven sketches 
of Apollinaire, often so reduced as to be unclear 

Even if the author originally felt drawn to his foreground figures because of 
their colorful, exceptional careers and only later saw the possibility of interpreting 
the era through what was common to them all, his method is justifiable and likely 
to be used by others. One can only hope that they will apply it with the skill and 
discretion of Roger Shattuck.! (Justin O’Brien, Columbia University) 


A Guide to Contemporary French Literature. By Wallace Fowlie. New York: Meri 
67. Pp. 312. This pocket volume is very informal and anecdotal, 
ess more often than it ought to be,? generally very readable though at times 
ncreteness or so free-associational in its composition as to be hard 
nes very interesting 
pointed out, however, that it is really a guide less to Contemporary 
rature as most of its habitués probably conceive it than to Mr 
known particular predilections. Obviously people should write about 
e to have concentrated on certain areas of 
has in the past been a useful and at times an illuminating thing 
But it hardly seems cricket to have gathered a number of pieces 
nside rably less than all there is, and to uggested by the 
this time the field is really being cove 
in constructing his table of contents and his chapters, Mr 
2 ~ Sau 
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Fowlie has succeeded, up to a point anyway, in redressing a balance which needed 
some effort expended upon it. It is time that an American book which is neither 
monograph nor anthology should deal at length with several poets of the greatest 
importance: Valéry, Claudel, and Perse. Mr. Fowlie also gives considerable space 
to Bernanos, Mauriac, and Cocteau, as well as to Gide. The first of these, at least, 
certainly deserves more attention than he has here received hitherto. But Mr 
Fowlie’s title and the pretension to survey remain, and for him to have devoted 
nearly half of his chapter on the novel to the author of Le Bal du comte d’Orgel 
} - ’ 


would seem excessive, since he omits nearly the entire roster of major novelists 


Proust is left out, except in the chapter on the essay, and Malraux is discussed at 
any length only as the author of the two-volume [sic] Psychologie de /’art and its 
successors in the field of fine arts. Though again, in Mr. Fowlie’s defense, it should 
be observed that both of these novelists are several times warmly mentioned and 
that there are good studies of both of them available in this country 

Following a suggestive introduction on “The French Literary Mind,’ Mr 
Fowlie presents three parts of three chapters each. Part I deals with three of the 
four towering figures of the period, Valéry, Gide, and Claudel, the last being, by 
all odds, the hero of the book. Part II, aiming at the novel, has a chapter on what 
Mr. Fowlie sees as its ‘‘Fate,” from Radiguet to Sartre ith almost nothing be- 


tween these two but some Americans and Virginia Woolf: one on “Mauriac’s 
Dark Hero’’; and one on “Literature and Catholicism,” which is mostly about 


t 


Bernanos, partly about Claudel, again. Part III is concerned with the other genres 
“Theatre and Cinema,” “Poetry,” and “The Essay.” In the first of these chap- 
ters, the major emphasis is on Cocteau, the great playwright is Claudel. Giraudoux 


and Montherlant are discussed briefly, Anouilh (who is not younger than Cam 


us 
still more briefly, and a number of others are dealt with quite summarily. The 
chapter on poetry emphasizes Symbolism, especially Rimbaud, and Perse, and 
Char. A bit more than half of this chapter comes from Mr. Fowlie’s Mid-Century 
French Poets, and one wonders why more of the poets treated there are 
cussed here (Mistinguett, Chevalier, and Sade might have made room 
There is a multifold Bibliography, parts of it critical, which tends to 
by the text, and there is an Index 

Apart from the effect of the author’s own interests upon the content 
book, there is also, at times at least, an effect upon its content. Mr. Fowlie, 
discusses “esprit” in his introduction, tends in fact to treat the word if 
ferred only to things spiritual. This tendency hardly justifies, though it may ex 
plain, his description, for example, of a bowdlerized and overly solemn Gide who 
wrote no softies, whose problems having to do with love involved only an excessive 


spirituality, and whose “esprit” included neither wit nor irony. This kind of 


formation, by a recognition of less than the whole truth—which is not, according 
to Mr. Fowlie’s introduction, a vice « mind—characterizes 
the book in general. It is more dangerous when it involves particular parts, simply 
because then it is less likely to be noticed 

I think it is fair to say, in summing up, that this book should be recommended, 
despite its title and its easy availability, only to those who are already fairly 
familiar with the field with which it deals. (B. M-P. Leermans, Columbia Uni 


nercity) 
Der sity 
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Jean Cocteau: A Biography. By Margaret Crosland. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. Pp. v + 238; Scandal and Parade: The Theater of ‘fean Cocteau. By Neal 
Oxenhandler. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. 284 
Plagued, so he claims, by his legend (which he himself has created and nourished 
over the past half-century), Jean Cocteau asks to be judged objectively on the 
merits of his work rather than on his flamboyant, controversial personality. And 
he expects such objectivity from abroad. Miss Crosland presumably wrote her 
book in England, but Paris and Cap Ferrat were still too accessible to her. Conse 

quently she has generally substituted (as so many degree-candidates would like 
to do) conversations with her subject and his friends for reading and reference in 
libraries. The result is that her biography includes only the elements Cocteau 
wishes to retain from what he has already covered in his writings. It provides 
nothing new on his antecedents, his childhood and adolescence, his war experience, 
his use of opium, his conversion to Catholicism, his literary contacts, his friends 
and lovers, or the growth of his legend. It gives a great place to the ballet in his 
life but none to the music-hall. Although in her Foreword the author states that 
she has “‘tried to relate Cocteau’s work to his life and experience, and most of all 
to relate the different aspects of his work to each other,” she generally fails to 
bring out the relative value of individual writings, to discern an evolution, or to 
state reasons for Cocteau’s chameleonic changes. Some of the works are omitted 
altogether, others merely mentioned in passing, and still others brought in, with- 
out analysis or criticism, merely as pegs on which to hang certain anecdotes. The 


| 


two pages on Orphée, for instance (pp. 80-82), really tell nothing about the play 
despite the statement that it is “the key to the whole of Cocteau’s attempt to 
explain the nature of man and poet’; instead, they are concerned solely with 
stories of mishaps during performances and rehearsals—just the kind of things 
Cocteau relates in his dazzling conversation 

Miss Crosland’s errors in fact, too numerous to list, are revelatory of the way 
she wrote her book. She states that Parade was presented “in May 1917, while 
most of Europe was waiting anxiously for news from Verdun” (p. 51) simply be 
cause Cocteau made this same error in Opium, p. 141; it did not seem worth while 
to check the date of the battle. She writes: ‘““When his first book of poems had 
appeared, André Gide and Henri Ghéon had written a review for the Nouvelle 
Reoue Francaise’ (p. 33) because of misunderstanding a cryptic remark on p. 23 
of Lannes’ book; but a glance at the N.R.F. of igi2 would have shown her that 
Ghéon alone wrote the review of Cocteau’s third book of poems. When she speaks 
of the Little American Girl in Parade as ‘‘buying a Kodak” (p. 52), this mistake 
could only come from Rollo Myers’ misreading of “‘prend un Kodak” in his book 
on Satie (p. 103). Her misstatement that the first three volumes of poetry “have 
not appeared in any published bibliography for some time’”’ (p. 21) could have 
been avoided by looking into Lannes or else Bid/io, XVI, 8 (Oct. 1948). As for her 
identification (p. 60) of the Comédie des Champs-Elysées and the Chatelet, tw 
theaters miles apart in location, history, and aesthetic, her confusion may spring 
from the fact that G. Astruc moved from the management of the Chatelet to the 
Thé4tre des Champs-Elysées, in the same building as the Comédie 


The truth is that Miss Crosland is not only averse to checking facts but often 


incapable of accurate observation. How else could she refer to Satie’s “monocle’ 


in Cocteau’s portrait-sketch (p. 149) when she herself reproduces the sketch 
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clearly showing his familiar pince-nez? How else could she speak of Cocteau as 
“an opium-eater” (p. 92) when he himself inveighs (Opium, p. 146) against those 
who eat instead of smoking opium? How else could she mention “Rimbaud La’s 
Poursuite Spirituelle” (p. 127) when Cocteau gives the title correctly in Maalesh, 
which she is quoting? 

Obviously, both greater proximity to the texts and greater distance from Paris 
are essential to the student of Cocteau. Fortunately Mr. Oxenhandler (who earned 
his doctorate at Yale) has both and thus succeeds in producing the kind of thor- 
oughly professional study to which Cocteau’s admirers have not accustomed us 
Limiting himself to the plays, with some comments on the ballets and films, he 
shows an admirable objectivity. He sees clearly Cocteau’s early sacrifice of literary 
values to the spectacular and his natural “tendency to play to the grandstand” 
(pp. $3-54) yet he remains susceptible to the poet’s magic and attempts to define 
it. Aware of Cocteau’s systematic attempt to obscure his literary debts (p. 48), 
Mr. Oxenhandler nevertheless points out the indebtedness to Baudelaire, 
Mallarmé, Apollinaire, Surrealism, and Expressionism. On the complex relation 
ship between Cocteau and Gide, he seems less penetrating, although he is not 
completely taken in by Cocteau’s view of the matter (pp. 270, 276); for instance, 
his pages (160-63) on the use of mythology would have been enriched by an ex- 
amination of Gide’s practice since the nineties. 

By grouping the plays according to basic themes rather than in a strict chrono- 
logical order, Mr. Oxenhandler throws considerable light on Cocteau’s mind with- 
out neglecting the poet’s evolution. He sees Les Parents terribles as discovering a 
form accessible to the public, then Les Monstres sacrés and La Machine a écrire as 
exploiting that form less well and Renaud et Armide as a return to assert Cocteau’s 
“art in its full richness and complexity” (p. 196). Although apologizing for his 
inability to treat the films at length (p. 63), he does devote thirteen pages to a 
close analysis of Le Sang d’un poéte and three to the film of Orphée. Occasional 
reference to the non-dramatic work (poems, essays, novels, and even drawings) 
might have enriched the study, amplifying, for instance, the discussion of order 
and disorder (p. 189) and attenuating the statement (p. 124) that the theme of 
homosexuality “is completely suppressed in Coctezu’s work.”’ 

Doubtless Mr. Oxenhandler’s rigorous limitation to the theatrical compositions 
explains why his work is better in the detailed exegesis of individual plays than in 
the general placing of Jean Cocteau. To some readers the most debatable element 
in his study cannot fail to be his application of Sartre’s critical method and ethical 


position as a criterion in evaluating Cocteau (pp. 8, 149). But at a moment when 


Proust and Gide are sometimes judged according to the degree to which they pre 
figure Sartre and Camus, there is no greater /?se-majesté in forcing the poet of Cap 
Ferrat to measure up to his younger contemporaries.' (Justin O’Brien, Columbia 
University) 

1 Despite his distance r’s translations often remain too French 
“the forces of love which sleep” (p. 120), “a fire of joy” (p. 121), “in prey to offers of helt 


from Paris, Mr. Oxenhandle 





(p. 122), “Romanesque youth” (p. 218), “to let it y things”’ (p. 247). So does 
and this is more reprehensible—} tream of histor 118 
“to engage oneself in a party” 20), ““He sear mut his truth in himself” (p. 120), “the 
action of the play passes” (p. 13 p. 146), “for whom Cocteau 





feels great sympathy” (p. 208 ngualism cannot explain his 





word “organicity” (p. 37) or the expression “‘short-circuiting the impact of the work” (p. 46 
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Rachel en Amérique. Par Sylvie Chevalley. Paris: Michel Brient, 1957. Pp 168 
For almost a century the erroneous belief persisted that Rachel’s American tour 
in 1855 was a financial and artistic failure. This mistaken opinion stemmed prin- 
cipally from two sources: an ifl-natured article by Jules Janin, entitled “Rachel et 
la tragédie aux Etats-Unis,” that appeared in the Journal des Débats on October 15, 
1855, and a book by Léon Beauvallet, a member of Rachel’s company, Rachel et 
le nouveau monde, promenades aux Etats-Unis et aux Antilles, published in Paris 
in 1856. Jules Janin, one of the first to discern Rachel’s genius, held distorted no- 
tions concerning the primitive state of culture in the United States and had de 
cided in advance that the American venture would be a fiasco. Taking his cue from 
Janin, whose article he produced in full, Beauvallet deliberately stressed the un- 
favorable or ridiculous aspects of the French troupe’s experiences in the New World, 
thinking that the reading public would prefer maliciousness and distortion to a 
sober presentation of the facts. 

In an article appearing in the Romanic Review in December 1939, “Rachel and 
America: A Re-Appraisal,” Professor Otis Fellows proved conclusively that all 
the actress’ biographers had been misled by their reliance on the testimony of 
Janin and Beauvallet. A perusal of American periodicals published at the time of 
Rachel’s American visit convinced Professor Fellows that both the press and the 


public had accorded the French tragedienne a triumphant ovation and that only 


her complete breakdown in health brought the tour to an abrupt and melancholy 
close. While the profits fell far below those realized by Jenny Lind, who had bene- 
fited from the showmanship of Barnum, they were nevertheless superior to the 
receipts of any previous visiting theatrical group. If American theater-goers, 
accustomed to the violent action and the rich and varied poetry of Shakespeare, 
found the tragedies of Corneille and Racire anemic and their alexandrine verse 
monotonous, a judgment in which the average American spectator of today, un- 
initiated into French classical literature, would concur, and if they pronounced 
Hugo’s Angelo feverish and tawdry and Schiller’s plays about Joan of Arc and 
Marie Stuart immeasurably superior to the pale dramas of Soumet and Lebrun, 
there was scarcely a dissenting voice in the almost unprecedented chorus of praise 
addressed to Rachel herself. Analyses and criticisms of the plays in which she ap- 
peared could be found daily in a number of leading papers, and the writers ex- 
pressed fervent admiration for the matchless perfection of her art. In New York 
alone, where the population was about one-twelfth of that of today, she gave some 
thirty performances, nearly all of them well attended, and the establishment of a 
French theatre a few years after her departure gave evidence of the deep impression 
she had made 

Taking the findings of Professor Fellows as a starting point, Madame Sylvie 
Chevalley has written the first reliable full length account of Rachel’s visit to the 
New World. Her work is soundly documented, admirably organized and eminently 
readable. At her hands the trials, dissensions and triumphs of the French troupe 
compose a narrative of compelling interest. She is especially successful in projecting 
the enigmatic and pathetic figure of Rachel, possibly the greatest actress the world 
has known, a woman without real depth of intellect or nobility of character wh« 
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was transformed from the moment she set foot on a stage, literally magnetizing 
audiences by the enchantment of her voice, the expressiveness of her features and 
the harmonious beauty of her attitudes. To Americans she revealed a new style of 
acting, of which the subtlety and refinement contrasted with the fustian and bathos 
they too often witnessed. Regarded on her arrival with a certain measure of hostil- 
ity because of her alleged avarice and immorality, she soon overcame this initial 
resistance through her transcendent genius. Madame Chevalley relates in detail 
each of Rachel’s successive appearances in New York and Boston with a vividnes 
that makes the reader feel that he is actually present on those memorable occa- 
sions. She then follows the stricken actress from Philadelphia, where the seriousness 
of her condition first became manifest, to Charleston and Havana, in whose benef- 
icent climate she vainly sought a cure for her fatal illness. It was this fortuitous 
turn of events, not ignorance or apathy on the part of the public, that cast a pall 
of failure over Rachel’s American tour. 

Madame Chevalley reproduces with remarkable understanding and fair-minded- 
ness the intellectual and moral climate of the United States at the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Her book is scarcely less valuable for the insight it affords into 
the tastes and habits of thought of that period than as a fascinating narration of a 
misunderstood chapter of theatrical history. (Howarp Sutron, Vanderbilt Uni- 


versity) 
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